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PASTORALIA 
Ways of Approach 


However favorable to the Church the present-day religious situa- 
tion may be, hopes of mass conversions are not warranted. The 
best we may expect is a steady influx of individual converts into 
the fold. Even that much can be secured only by persistent and 
well-directed effort, which under the present circumstances will 
have to be chiefly of a personal nature. Our fishing for men will 
not be by the spreading of the net but by the use of the hook, and 
fishing by means of the angle is a highly personal and individual 
affair in which technique is subordinated to personality. We can- 
not rely much on crowd psychology, but must adapt our methods 
to the peculiar requirements of each individual case. Cut and dry 
formulas are of little avail in a situation into which such a large 
number of varying psychological factors enters. In the treatment 
of converts anything that savors of the stereotyped or the stand- 
ardized ought to be avoided. Our technique must always allow of 
a wide margin of flexibility, and must never attempt to force a 
given case into a general mold. It is for this reason that we speak 
only reluctantly of a technique at all. Even good salesmanship 
does not pin itself down to a uniform technique, but changes the 
manner of approach and the line of argument from case to case.’ 














1From the point of view of psychology, there is a close relationship betweer 
the art of salesmanship and the art of convert-making. Unquestionably we can 
learn much from the modern methods of salesmanship. It will be to our advan- 
tage, if we familiarize ourselves with the general principles that govern modern 
sales policies. The sales talk, a very important matter, is not learned by rote 
and indiscriminately rehearsed on every occasion, but is adapted to the individual 
situation. Thus, Dr. Horatio W. Dresser writes: “Sales talks are still useq 
but Duncan holds that it is better to teach the salesman how to meet the situa- 
tions, how to use the information he possesses under all circumstances. He is 
of the opinion that ‘human contact cannot be standardized. Independent think- 
ing, independence of action, honesty and integrity of character, and thorough 
knowledge of the merchandise, are much more important than any standard 
Sales talk. . . . Mackintosh holds that every one needs to know how to sell 
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Our first practical problem is that of approach. Before we can 
exert influence on another, a favorable social contact must be es- 
tablished. The salesman will not regard the time wasted in which 
he has made new contacts, though he may not have effected an 
actual sale. So also, in the matter of convert-making every new 
contact may eventually prove useful, even though at the time there 
is slight positive promise. The zealous convert-maker, then, will 
be eager to build up social contacts, to maintain them and to follow 
them up, for only by proceeding in this manner can he get his 
message before his fellow-men. The pastor in this respect has 
unique advantages. He is placed in a social environment in which 
almost spontaneously numerous social contacts arise that may be 
cultivated and improved on to great advantage. These social rela- 
tions become channels by which helpful influences may be diffused. 

Even casual contacts that are brought about by mere chance in 
places where men happen to foregather and brush elbows for a 
short space of time, may become fruitful. A good impression may 
be conveyed, a seed thought may be planted, a prejudice may be 
shattered, or a train of inquiry may be started. We live in the 
midst of a highly responsive environment in which every action of 
ours produces a social repercussion. “No man,” says Jean Paul, 
“can take a walk without bringing home an influence on his eter- 
nity.” If this is true, then conversely it also holds good that no 
one can take a step without influencing the destinies of his fellow- 
men.? Whether our influence in such chance encounters will be 
for good or bad depends on our habitual mental disposition. If 
we are spiritually minded, our general comportment and our con- 
versation will reveal this fact and affect our fellow-men accordingly. 


—thoughts if not things—and that leadership depends on conscious application 
of the principles of selling, as the best possible preparation for success: selling 
is applied common sense; it demands no hypnotic personality, no special clever- 
ness, trickiness or slickness. The beginning is in making others think; hence, 
clearcut thought definitely directed at some direct action is the great requisite. 
This must precede effective talking” (“Psychology in Theory and Application,” 
New York City). If we consider that on the whole modern salesmanship occu- 
pies a high ethical plane, we need not at all feel ashamed to borrow some of its 
methods. 


2“Everyone who gives a place in his attention to the activity of another is 
practically sure to be in some way influenced by that fact. . . . This ten- 
dency of human beings to be influenced by each other is a universal social fact; 
it is for sociology what affinity is to chemistry” (Dr. Edward Cary Hayes, 
“Introduction to the Study of Sociology,” New York City). We cannot escape 
from this universal social law. Social contact, though it be of short duration, 
is always causal. Whatever we do or say leaves a trace in the minds of others. 
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What we have said or done on the occasion of a chance meeting 
may be fraught with momentous consequences. It may bring a 
man nearer to the door of the Church or confirm him in his indif- 
ference or hostility. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


The zealous priest will at all times be at the disposal of those who 
seek the truth. He will welcome them, though they may intrude 
on his hours of leisure. He is more the master of his time than 
those who approach him, and consequently is in a condition to 
adapt himself to their needs. It would no doubt discourage a pros- 
pective convert if again and again he knocked in vain at the door 
of the rectory and was told to return at some more opportune 
moment. The very least we can do is to receive those who come 
to us of their own accord or who are brought to us by a member 
of the flock. Such accessibility may involve on our part some real 
sacrifice of comfort, but, if we are not prepared to make this sac- 
rifice, our success in convert-making will never amount to very 
much. Our Master gives us an example in this regard. He was 
never unapproachable. The “little ones’ He received though He 
was weary from the day’s work and well entitled to an hour of 
undisturbed repose.* For the sake of the Samaritan woman He 
postponed His repast and interrupted His journey. Nicodemus 
He received at an unusual and unconventional hour, apparently for 
no other reason than to save his social prestige and spare him em- 
barrassment.° St. Paul was very free with his time and did not 
deny himself to those who sought him. “For whereas,” he tells 
us, “I was free to all, I made myself the servant of all, that I might 
gain the more.’*® Both Christ and St. Paul were unsparing of 


3 Matt., xix. 13. 


4John, iv. 31. “In the meantime the disciples prayed Him, saying: Rabbi, 
eat. But he said to them: I have meat to eat which you know not. oF 
My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, that I may perfect His work.” 
Frequently the Lord stops in His wanderings to listen to the importunities of 
one who desires to speak to Him or ask a favor of Him. “And as he went out of 
Jericho with His disciples and a very great multitude, Bartimeus, the blind man, 
sat by the way side begging. Who when he had heard that it was Jesus of 
Nazareth, began to cry out and say: Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me. 
and Jesus, standing still, commanded him to be called” (Mark, x. 46-49). 
5“And there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews. This man came to Jesus by night” (John, iii. 1, 2). 
*I Cor., ix. 19. 
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themselves as well as of their time. From them we will have to 
learn to accommodate ourselves to the needs of those who call on 
us for spiritual counsel and instruction. This may be trying, but 
the price paid is not too high for an immortal soul. 

Once an hour has been agreed upon to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, it should be studiously observed. Lack of punctuality 
is exceedingly irritating. It reacts very unfavorably on the indi- 
vidual who is kept waiting. It moreover produces the fatal im- 
pression that our heart is not in the work, or that the latter is of 
no particular importance. If there is question of a class, unpunc- 
tuality on the part of the instructor will gradually affect the regu- 
larity of the class attendance and impair the alacrity and morale of 
the class. In case of an unforeseen contingency the instructor 
should try to reach the members of the class and make all reason- 
able efforts to save them a futile trip with its attendant annoyance. 
In our days of telephonic communication this is not impossible. 


PERSONAL INTERCOURSE 


The parish-priest does not lead the life of monastic seclusion. 
He is in constant social contact with his neighborhood. This fact 
spells opportunity, for social commerce, if governed by prudence 
and animated by Christian charity, can be rendered prolific of good. 
The priest will identify himself with the interests of the community 
in which he lives, and show a sympathetic concern for the affairs 
of his neighbors. He will not remain indifferent to the happenings 
about him, but will take sympathetic notice of joyful and sorrowful 
events. A word of congratulation or condolence, as the case may 
be, will pave the way for a more intimate acquaintance, and thus 
afford the opportunity for more serious discussion. Kindness to- 
wards children and helpfulness towards those in distress will win 
many hearts. The presence of the priest at social functions of be- 
friended non-Catholic families may become a source of edification, 
but discretion and tact are indispensable. Critical eyes are focused 
upon him, and he must vividly bear in mind what is expected of 
a minister of the Gospel. He will not be bent on entertainment, 
but will rather watch for a chance to sow the seed of truth.’ 


7 Many ways will suggest themselves in which the priest can practise the 
social amenities and thus form valuable social contacts that may be utilized in 
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As a good Samaritan, whose purpose it is to relieve distress 
without any ulterior motive, the priest may enter many doors that 
would be closed to him if he came in any other capacity. Charitable 
activity will bring him into contact with large sections of the com- 
munity in which he dwells and give him the opportunity to bear 
testimony in favor of the Church. If he takes active part in the 
organized welfare work of the community, he will continually widen 
the circle of his contacts and through them be able to exert his 
influence. Charity will prepare the way for the faith. 

It is particularly expedient to remain in touch with the laboring 
classes and to lend moral support to their efforts for economic and 
social improvement. Intelligent sympathy in this connection will 
bear generous dividends. This does not mean that the priest must 
become a social agitator in order to gain souls for Christ, but fol- 
lowing the example of the Lord his heart must go out to the 
struggling masses and his stand must unequivocally be on the side 
of social justice. The priest who acts in this manner will unfail- 
ingly gain the confidence of the wage-earning population and thus 
prepare them to receive favorably his religious message. It was in 
this way that Christ gained an easy approach to the hearts of His 
contemporaries. Social work is good in itself, since it is in pro- 
found harmony with the fundamental spirit of Christianity; it in- 
terests us here, however, only as an excellent means by which we 
are enabled to get into touch with otherwise inaccessible sections 
of the community. It opens up a wide avenue that will lead us 
right into the heart of the laboring world, and furnishes a point 





the higher interest of souls. The following may serve as an example. “A cer- 
tain priest,” writes Rev. Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., “made it his rule to inquire 
for any sick member in a Protestant household of his neighbors, making the 
inquiry of some member of the family itself. His solicitude was invariably 
rewarded with an invitation to call. The mood of the sick person would show 
the priest whether or not to broach the subject of religion; but he could always 
at least say a few words about our Saviour’s sufferings and the merit of patience. 
in every case, this priest was asked to call again” (“Alias Oves Habeo,” New 
York City). This is an excellent practice that can well be recommended to 
those who have charge of hospitals. In their daily rounds through the wards 
they can easily address a word of sympathetic inquiry to the non-Catholic pa- 
tients. Such a word will rarely, if ever, be resented. In many cases it will lead 
to a request for a prayer or a blessing. A warning to avoid even the semblance 
of proselytizing on the occasion of such visits seems entirely unnecessary to us, 
since the Catholic priest has what might be called an ingrained and ineradicable 
horror of every species of proselytism, so that in this respect he is far more 
likely to sin by an excess of caution than by any defect. Rarely do we meet a 
wiest who will importune an unwilling sick person with religious conversion, 
and still more rarely one who would talk conversion without previous explicit 
*ncouragement, 
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of vantage from which we can deliver our spiritual message. Not 
only will it prevent further alienation of the laborer from religion, 
but it will make him see in religion his staunchest friend. Nor 
need we be timid with regard to this matter, for Popes and Bishops 
have repeatedly encouraged this kind of activity. Its importance 
and usefulness are well recognized. The priest who remains aloof 
from social activity narrows the sphere of his influence and cuts 
himself off from vast numbers whom he might benefit in a spiritual 
way. Father Charles Plater, S.J., stresses this fact that social work 
can be made an effective vehicle of spiritual ministrations. “The 
second reason,” he writes, “which is alleged in favor of the par- 
ticipation of the clergy in social work is that such participation is 
often in these days a necessary condition for the effective exercise 
of the priest’s spiritual ministry. In other words, the priest must 
get at people before he can do them any good; and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get at them except in the field of social 
work. . . . Social action is demanded of the priest, not merely 
as a hobby or diversion, but as a necessary condition of his directly 
spiritual activities. It is not a mere avocation, but part of his 


vocation.”*® In view of this we will not regard it as an exaggera- 


tion when the Bishop of Northampton explicity declares: “Social 
action has become an indispensable phase of our apostolate.” 


MIxED MARRIAGES 


By practically universal consent mixed marriages cause much 
havoc among the faithful and to a very large extent are respon- 
sible for the considerable leakage in our days. Hardly anyone will 
recommend mixed marriages as a, means by which an increase in 
the number of converts could be secured. Mostly we are satisfied 


“The Priest and Social Action” (New York City). Social work will in- 
crease the radius of the personal influence of a priest. It will bring him into 
contact with many well-meaning people who are animated by altruistic motives, 
and who by this token possess a natural affinity for the religion of Christ, which 
is preéminently the religion of love. In these circles he will find willing hearers, 
whose minds attracted by the social message of the Gospel may gradually be 
opened to its larger aspect of truth. This kind of work will also invest the 
priest with heightened social prestige in the eyes of those who have slight ap- 
preciation of his purely religious dignity. Our practical age also judges religion 
by its social usefulness, and will not refuse its respect and consideration to a 
religion whose ministers unselfishly devote themselves to human _ betterment. 
Social work for the priest is in our days an indispensable passport, without which 
his movements would be seriously hampered. 

* “Introduction” to the above-mentioned work. 
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if we succeed in staving off the threatening losses. Hence, what 
will be said here anent the subject must in no sense be construed 
as a plea or even a defense of mixed marriages, which must be 
regarded as an evil and a deplorable abuse. Still, good can be made 
to come out of evil. No situation is so utterly evil but that some 
measure Of good may be derived from it, and this we think is true 
also of mixed marriages. 

Not by any means should we relax in our efforts to discourage 
such unions, since they remain a dangerous experiment even under 
the most favorable circumstances. The hazards involved are too 
big to allow of any temporizing. To smile on a practice on which 
the Church frowns is evidently not a policy that could find favor 
with a zealous priest, whose deepest concern it is to be in sym- 
pathy with the sentiment of the Church. No compromise is possible 
in a matter in which so much is at stake. In all cases, therefore, the 
attitude of the priest towards mixed marriage will be one of stern 
disapproval. His attitude must reflect the judgment of the Church, 
and the position of the Church in this respect is quite unequivocal. 

At times, however, the priest is confronted by a situation which 
he cannot alter and of which, as a consequence, he must try to 
make the best. Usually when the matter is brought to the notice 
of the parish-priest it is beyond remedy. When two persons have 
decided to contract marriage, little can be done to prevent it. It 
may be looked upon as an accomplished fact that no amount of 
dissuasion can undo. What we have to say applies to this state 
of affairs, and nowise affects the undesirability of mixed unions. 
We take it, then, that a Catholic young man or young woman serves 
notice of his or her intention to marry a non-Catholic. Even under 
this trying circumstance the usual affability and courtesy must not 
desert us. It will not help matters to visit our severest displeasure 
on the offenders, but such an attitude may only serve to force them 
into a more regrettable course of action. The non-Catholic party 
in particular should be treated with the utmost kindness and con- 
sideration. If this is done, a real opportunity may be created and 
a convert may be won to the Church. Harshness, on the other 
hand, will spoil everything. In the great majority of cases, the 
non-Catholic party is not animated by any hostility towards the 
Church, and will gladly listen to good counsel if it is imparted in 
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a tactful manner. If it is gently hinted that the prospects for 
future domestic happiness and peace will be brighter and that the 
necessary dispensation can be obtained more easily on condition 
that the non-Catholic consents to familiarize himself or herself with 
the doctrines of the Church, the latter rarely will manifest any 
reluctance to undergo the required instruction. If this has been 
achieved, much has been gained. The rest lies with the grace of 
God. Of course, the priest must follow up the case until the course 
of instruction has been completed. Manifestly not too much can be 
expected of the personal fervor of the non-Catholic. His interest 
in the matter is slight, and his visits to the rectory for instruction 
may be nothing more than a concession made to the kindness and 
urbanity of the priest. Hence, he must be encouraged and urged 
to continue his visits. At all events, he must be treated with un fail- 
ing and uniform kindness, and his flagging enthusiasm must be 
buoyed up if necessary. In this manner we may succeed in making 
a convert; but, whatever may be the outcome, nothing will be lost. 
For if the non-Catholic party does not enter the fold, at least he 
will gain a better appreciation of the Church, and the danger of 
perversion on the part of the Catholic will be lessened. If it is 
known that the pastor deals with the problem in this constructive 
and sympathetic fashion, the likelihood of run-away marriages will 
be considerably reduced. The young people will confidently approach 
him at a stage when still much can be done to forestall or at least 


to minimize the evils that frequently attend mixed marriages. 


Though it is true that mixed marriages occasion severe losses to 
the Church, yet it cannot be denied that many conversions may be 
traced to the same source. If handled with greater prudence and 
with more gentleness, the situation might be even more favorable. 
However this may be, a prospective mixed marriage places within 
our reach an opportunity that may be exploited in the interests of 
conversion.*® 


10 It might be argued that this is purely academic and that experience punctures 
such rosy hopes. Happily we can adduce in support of our position the testi- 
mony of an experienced pastor, whose success in convert-making entitles him to 
a respectful hearing. We refer to the Rev. Hugh L. McMenamin, Rector of the 
Cathedral in Denver. Under the caption, “Methods of Reaching Converts,” the 
distinguished Pastor writes: “We have stated above that the Church must 
geek the prospective convert. How? Almost every young man and every young 
woman who desires to marry a Catholic can be induced to take instructions. 
Again—how? When the non-Catholic party calls upon us to arrange for a 
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The ways of approach that have been outlined in the preceding 
are of a personal and private nature and establish contacts with 
individuals; another chapter will deal with ways in which we can 
reach out to larger numbers and bring the message of the Church 
to their attention. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


marriage, we explain the customary promises, devoting fifteen minutes or half 
an hour to that explanation, pointing out that a Protestant who is quite willing 
to admit that one religion is as good as another, can conscientiously make such 
concessions. . . . Then having obtained the signature, we point out the neces- 
sity of his knowing something of the Catholic religion in order that he may 
the more willingly and more intelligently fulfill the promises, and moreover that 
he may be able to sympathize with the Catholic party in the practice of his or 
her religion. We then explain that, when applying for a dispensation, we must 
give to the Bishop a reason why in our opinion this particular dispensation 
should be granted. And then we add: ‘If I can tell the Bishop that you have 
promised to investigate the teachings of the Catholic religion, I am quite sure 
that the dispensation will be given.’ In almost every instance, that promise will 
be given. . . . When all is said and done, you will find this to be one of 
the most fruitful sources of conversions, and it minimizes the evils which often 
result from mixed marriages” (“The White Harvest,” edited by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., New York City). 


—————— 
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AND NOW COME THE “BOYOLOGISTS”! 
By RayMmonp J. O’BrIEN 


Sociologists today stress the necessity of an organization to care 
for the free time of our boys. Estimating the spare time of the 
boy to be from seven to ten hours a day, they urge that some 
agency cooperate with the work of the home, the church, and the 
school to prevent delinquency, and to provide for the boy a whole- 
some occupation during his leisure hours. They present a formid- 
able array of statistics to prove that our boys are unable to care 
for themselves unless they are at home, in school, attending church, 
or asleep, and stress the need of special boy-guidance schemes to 
control their thoughts, words, and actions during their hours of 
leisure. Reading the literature of “boyology,”’ one might think 
that the three agencies, home, church, and school, have failed in 
their mission of boy guidance, and that the salvation of our boys 
now depends upon the supervision or direction of all or most of 
their playtime activities by a more effective agency. This they call 
the “necessary fourth agency.” 

In their enthusiasm over this “discovery,’ 


b 


some of the “fourth 


agency” propagandists make extravagant statements. Speaking of 
the men enrolled in the “boyology course’’ at one of our Univer- 
sities, one of our famous Catholic leaders in this movement said 


in an address at a Conference of Boy Scout Executives held at 
Hot Springs in 1926: “It is recognized that more careful selection 
must be made of the men entering than even that of the Ministry, 
Law or Medicine, so much is depending upon the proper direction 
of boyhood at this delicate age.” 

Now, the proper direction of boyhood, or rather of boys, is but a 
part of the “cura animarum” delegated by Christ, not to lay gradu- 
ates of “boyology courses,” but to His priests—men ordained for 
that work after a long period of training in the seminary, wherein 
is made a most careful selection of candidates for ordination. 
“Quantum humana fragilitas nosse sinit, et scio et testificor ipsos 
dignos esse ad hujus onus officii,” solemnly declares the Archdeacon, 
on behalf of the seminary authorities, when the candidates for 
ordination to the priesthood are presented to the ordaining prelate. 

802 
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A young priest, anxious to do all he can for the boys of his 
parish, might after reading the claims of “boyology” specialists feel 
discouraged because he has not the facilities or finances to provide 
a special type of organization with a rendezvous for the boys, 
trained adult leaders, uniforms and special programs. Let him talk 
things over with older priests who have gone through the experi- 
ence of organizing for the control of playtime activities, and he 
will find that such organizations ordinarily reach only a small per- 
centage of the boys in a given parish, and that frequently this per- 
centage does not include the majority of boys who need his help 
most; that the average life of such an organization is but a few 
years; that the expenditure of time and money is often out of all 
proportion to the number of boys served; and principally, that the 
efficiency of the organization ultimately depends almost entirely on 
the personal influence of the priest in charge, and that, therefore, 
in the wake of the transfer of the leader often comes the disin- 
tegration of the organization. He will find that in the priest him- 
self, and not, in any specific organization, lies the salvation of our 
boys; that, contrary to the “boyology” specialists, such organiza- 
tions are not the sine qua non of boy guidance. 

Is there any special type of organization that is generally suc- 
cessful for a long period of time and with all classes of boys? On 
paper, organizations such as parish clubs for boys alone, Scout 
troops, cadet corps, and such, look very promising. In practice, 
their success in developing in the boys the spirit of religion and 
high moral standards that will effectively rule their daily lives is 
dependent upon one thing, namely, the amount of personal contact 
they foster between the priest and the individual boy. Christ died 
to save all men, but He willed that men be saved by personal rela- 
tionship with Him sacramentally, and this personal relationship 
must find its counterpart in the work of the priest with the indi- 
vidual boy. The Church sends the Bishop to each child, person 
to person, to enroll it in the militia of Christ at Confirmation. She 


b 


sends the priest to the parish that he may exert a personal influence 
in the lives of his people. In every boy’s life somebody’s personal 
influence is one of the potent factors—indeed, the most potent factor 
—in the shaping of his destiny. When this personal influence is 
that of the priest, it is the personal influence of Christ’s chosen 
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ambassador, exerted primarily to keep the boy under the influence 
of Christ Himself. It is Christ’s wish that this be so. Therefore, 
any organization that extends the priest’s personal influence over 
the boys of the parish is worthy of his best efforts, and any organi- 
zation that limits his efforts to a special group frequently deprives 
the boys of the parish who do not belong to that group of the 
priest’s equal attention and interest. Neglect of the many then be- 
comes the price of success with the few. 

Too often the boys who need the priest most are just the ones 
who will not affiliate themselves with the pauci electi—the select 
few that form the nucleus of every special group—or who will not 
abide by the rules and regulations of the organization, and, being 
dismissed “therefor and therefrom,” henceforth as young pariahs 
feel unkindly towards the “good” boys, and even perhaps to their 
director. We cannot dismiss consideration of this situation by 
blaming the boys. Perhaps those who stay outside the special 
group do so because they have had no experience with priests as 
recreational leaders, and the timor Domini keeps them away. Per- 
haps the pauci electi are better known and less liked by the boys 
than by the priest who attempts to organize boys around them. 
Even when a boy is dropped, he may not have deserved it. The 
rules and regulations may not be based on an adequate understand- 
ing of a boy’s nature; perhaps in the accusation and conviction of 
the troublesome boys certain factors operated unknown to the priest. 
Boys who feel that they have been treated unjustly never forget it. 
Every time they see the priest who passed sentence upon them, or 
hear his name, the wound rankling in their souls is opened anew. 
These are a few unpleasant truths that the priest who proposes 
to organize boys into a special group must face, and that, passed 


unnoticed, may bring trials and discouragement. 

It is generally asserted by today’s sociologists that a Scout troop 
is about the best leisure-time organization we have for boys. The 
writer has had interest in and contact with Scout troops for more 


than ten years. During this time he saw the number of Catholic 
Scout troops with volunteer, unpaid workers rapidly increase, but 
he failed to find upon investigation anything like a corresponding 
increase in the number of Catholic workers placed on the payroll in 
the executive offices or in the field—and, according to an official 
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report of the Finance Commission to the Boy Scout Executives in 
1926 (Official Report of the Fourth Biennial Conference of Boy 
Scout Executives, Hot Springs, Arkansas, September 22-28, 1926, 
page 378), 45 per cent of all the money raised in America for the 
local operating expenses of the Boy Scout Movement goes towards 
executives’ salaries. Evidently, the multiplication of Catholic units 
heretofore has not resulted in anything like proportionately greater 
Catholic influence. 

For nearly three years the writer conducted a live troop. He 
counts among his friends several Scout officials of high rank, and 
has lived in Camp with them, studying Scouts and Scouting at 
close range. He has no quarrel with Scouting. The splendid work 
that so many fine men among the Scout leaders, professional and 
volunteer, have done and are still doing through their unselfish per- 
sonal efforts for and influence over the boys attracted to Scouting 
has earned for these men the right to be considered real leaders in 
their special field of boy guidance. However, the writer’s experi- 
ence and the judgment of other priests with similar experience in 
this field warrants the statement that Scout troops, unless organ- 
ized to create and cement priest-boy relationships, are not the solu- 
tion of the boy problem that a priest has to face. 

For instance, experienced Scout officials are forced to admit that 
Scouting, per se, appeals strongest to the boys who need it least, 
and many priests have found that after a few months of feverish 
interest and activity the Scout meetings, per se, no longer attracted 
the sheep who were in the greatest danger of straying from under 
the shepherd’s eye, and for whose benefit the troop was organized. 
In general, it is the boys who would be good boys anyhow that are 
enthusiastic for Scouting, for to be a good Scout demands study 
and work; and the boys who constitute the big problem for the 
priest are not conspicuous for a love of either. However, they 
are often conspicuous for their love for and loyalty to the priest 
who takes a personal interest in them. 

Scout officials emphasize the fact that few boys who were Scouts 
come before the courts. This is not entirely due to Scouting; the 
type of boy to whom the work and study in Scouting appeal would 
in all probability go straight anyhow. Boys who have been “re- 
formed” through Scouting, have actually been reformed through 
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the personal interest of some one under whose influence member- 
ship in the Scout troop brought them. The influence of the Scout 
Program cannot be compared to the influence of the Scoutmaster 
or the priest in charge of the troop, for boys are affected not by 
programs but by the man behind the program. 

It is claimed that boy-guidance organizations such as Scout troops 
control the ideals and free time of the boy; that the program of 
the organization keeps him busy in “some noble and useful occu- 
pation,” even outside the meetings. On paper it does. In actual 
practice it may while the boy’s enthusiasm for the novelty lasts, but 
in a short time fervor cools and the boy is “back to nature” as far 
as the new organization is concerned. This fact the boys at least 
admit, and those who have been through the experience of operating 
a Scout troop have found that the boys’ attraction for the Scout 
meetings resolves itself into the fundamental play instinct finding 
its satisfaction in the fun and games at the meetings. One of our 
Catholic Scouts said that he liked to go to the Scout meeting, because 
Father So-and-So was always there. 

A Scout troop, under parish auspices, is at present necessary 
where boys who like Scouting would otherwise join troops affiliated 
with non-Catholic churches or social service agencies that are pre- 
dominantly non-Catholic; but the mere maintenance of a Scout 
troop, with its necessarily limited membership, elaborate organiza- 
tion and Scout quarters, cannot of itself possibly solve the boy 
problem in any parish, for “what are these among so many?” 

Furthermore, it is claimed by Scout leaders that the activities of 
Scouting permeate the daily life of the Scout. The daily life of 
the average boy is not much affected by the Scout handbook. One 
boy who had qualified in First Aid, and who could recite glibly on 
wounds, accidents, and burns, burned his hand badly and did noth- 
ing that the First Aid book said should be done under the circum- 
stances. He just cried and ran to mother. Another boy, a first- 
class Scout, had his sister, a nurse, write his essay on Public 
Health and palmed it off as his own work to get his Merit Badge. 
Still another, to qualify for the carpentry Merit Badge, had his 
friends in the manual training class at school make him a bird-house 
for which he took credit. 


If the work and ideals of these organizations cannot keep a boy 
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from forgetting them in his actual relations with the organization 
itself, they surely cannot do much for him morally in the wider 
sphere of relationships that life demands. Only the personal in- 
fluence of Christ and of Christ’s representative, the priest, can help 
him here. The influence of the Scout’s leisure-time program can- 
not overcome the tendency to follow the road of least resistance. 
Camaraderie with boys who belong to boy-saving organizations will 
reveal many similar facts that verify the adage, “‘boys will be boys.” 

The advertising and legitimate propaganda of Scouting, together 
with Scout story-books, attract the normal boy with a promise of 
adventure and a good time. Disillusion sometimes comes with actual 
experience in a Scout troop, and today Scout officials are greatly 
concerned with the “mortality rate” of troops, and the problem of 
how to hold the boy in Scouting after his fifteenth year or so. 
When the boy loses interest in Scout meetings, the priest must have 
ready for him the more mature Junior Holy Name Society, the 
only organization that seems to hold the boy’s interest throughout 
his “teens.” 

What has been said of a Scout troop, selected as the largest and 
most popular leisure-time organization operating today, is true of 
any form of organization that attempts to save boys for Christ 
through membership in formal social or athletic groups. They 
are of service to the priest in so far as they bring the boys to him 
from time to time. His work, even with the boys of such a group, 
is by no means ended when the boy joins the organization. 

To what extent is it necessary to maintain a “fourth agency” to 
control through its rules and regulations the boy’s playtime? Is 
the problem of guiding our boys one of multiplying secondary con- 
trols or of vitalizing the fundamental controls, among which the 
work of the priest is paramount? Cannot the training of our boys 
in their homes, the church, and the school fit them to engage in 
the ordinary free-time activities of boyhood, even in cities, without 
getting into evil ways? Is there something wrong with Christ’s 
program for character-training that it breaks down unless a boy has 
a “guardian specialist” in “boyology” with him all the time? Can- 
not a boy be good unless he is constantly shielded and diverted from 
life by devices and programs? Does not the boy’s conscience func- 
tion when he is at play? Has not the boy a Guardian Angel? To 
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make these influences felt in a boy’s life is primarily the work of 
the priest, as teacher, friend and confessor. 

A little reflection will surely make us at least suspect that this 
“crying need of a fourth agency” is at times greatly exaggerated. 
It seems to be rather an unjust criticism of our Catholic boys. It 
is not a sin to be on the street having a good time. A certain ath- 
letically inclined Monsignor, beloved by priests and people, got a 
lot of fun out of playing ball occasionally with some of his school- 
boys—on the street. The boys had no place more convenient when 
the impulse to play ball a while came upon them, and when their 
pastor, passing by, playfully accepted their invitation to join them, 
he made more secure the place in their hearts that his kindness and 


understanding had already won. Christ’s influence and the priests’ 


zeal seem to make unnecessary a “fourth agency” in that parish. 

Our Catholic boys, particularly our parochial school boys, 
have a sense of sin, of personal responsibility to God for their con- 
duct. They are not appearing in court frequently, either. They 
have the faith and all that it brings to them to control and develop 
their will during leisure hours just as well as at any other time. 
The boy-guidance agencies outside the Church are trying to find 
something that will function in a boy’s life in a way that is proper 
to religion alone. Obviously their problem is not our problem. 
Consequently, no matter what devices of social service we borrow 
from them or create for ourselves, we must not expect to find any- 
thing that will take the place of the priest’s personal influence in 
developing in boys a strong, manly love for Christ. When a 
Catholic boy lends his prayer-book to his non-Catholic chum, a 
member of a “boy-saving” organization, it is a pretty good sign 
that the boys know the answer to the boy problem better than some 
professional sociologists engaged in attempting its solution. 

The Holy Name Society of the Archdiocese of Chicago, under 
the leadership of its Spiritual Director, the Right Reverend B. J. 
Sheil, is at present engaged in the formation of parochial Scout 
Troops, organized and administered under Holy Name auspices, 
in such a way as to provide for boys attracted to Scouting all that 
the Boy Scouts of America can offer, and at the same time make 
the dominating influence in the Troop that of the priest. The Holy 
Name Society has effected an agreement with the Boy Scouts of 
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America under which a diocesan priest is accredited as Catho- 
lic Scout Commissioner in the Archdiocese, and is assisted by a 


corps of Deputy Commissioners composed of priests throughout 
the archdiocese. With this type of organization of Scout Troops, 
the boy’s spiritual welfare will receive more attention than his ad- 
vancement in the technique of Scouting. Scouts from the parochial 
schools will be expected to exercise a kind of lay apostolate in 
bringing their public school playmates into their Troop, and con- 
sequently under the personal influence of the priest. In such Troops, 
Christ’s program for boy guidance will take preéminence over the 
Scout program. 

However, priests throughout the country where such type of 
organization is undeveloped need not feel that they are helpless in 
the field of boy guidance without such a distinctly Catholic organi- 
zation. They have at hand an organization for boys that, if de- 
veloped, will reach out to every boy in his parish, public school and 
parish school boy, and that will influence his leisure hours, not only 
during boyhood, but during his entire life.* 


* Father O’Brien’s second article, “Organizing for Christ,” will appear in the 
next issue. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“If clearness and interest are the indispensable requisites in all communications 
of any kind of knowledge, these qualities are more cogently demanded in cate. 
chetical pedagogy. Limpidity and brevity go far toward the make-up of clearness, 
Simplicity of language is essential.” (Halpin, “Christian Pedagogy,” p. 101.) 

It would seem to be exacting very much from the younger clergy 
to expect them to write out and carefully revise not only the sermons 
they preach in the first years of their ministry, but also the tradi- 
tionally styled “simple” religious instructions they give at the chil- 
dren’s Mass. 

Such a demand, however, would appear to follow logically from 
the impressive words chosen as a text for this paper. To combine 
limpidity and brevity with simplicity of language in extemporaneous 
discourse is, in most instances, more difficult than to write carefully 
and, in a cooler frame of mind, to revise meticulously what has been 
written; and accordingly the demand is really less exacting than is 
the indispensable requirement set forth by Father Halpin. 

In the fervor of writing or speaking we have little leisure to 
think of limpidity, brevity and simplicity of language. An elaborate 
revision is ordinarily necessary for the attainment of these indis- 
pensable requisites. An illustration of this fact lies before me. 
Father Halpin was highly favored both by natural endowment and 
by priestly training. His ideals in Christian pedagogy were 
exacting. But if we compare the following quotation from his 
work entitled “Children’s Retreats” with the words of my text, we 
may be allowed the surmise that he failed to revise, in cool blood, 
what he had written. My excerpt is from the chapter headed 
A Retreat Before First Confession—a retreat made, therefore, by 
very young children: 


“My dear children, in a few days you will go to confession for the 
first time. Confession must always be made well. So, in order that 
every time you confess your sins you may be sure that you have 
neglected nothing and have told every one of your faults and have been 
sorry for them in the right way, the greatest care must be taken that 
the first confession you make be so good that it will be the beginning 
of many, many confessions, all ending in the last, which will be at the 
hour of death, and will be so well done that you will not be afraid to 
die, but rather glad. . . .” 
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The third sentence is very long and is also a suspended sentence. 
The main objection is not that it is wordy, but that it combines, 
in one long breath as it were, a large number of things that could 
have been put more conveniently into separate brief sentences. A 
revision by the author could have led him to such briefer sentences, 
perhaps in somewhat this wise: “Your first confession will be the 
beginning of many confessions. Your last confession will be the 
one you will make before death. You must make all these many 
confessions well, and especially you must make the last confession 
well, so that you will not be afraid to die, but will rather be glad 
to die. Make your first confession well, and you will know how 
to make all the others well. Examine your conscience for this first 
confession well, so that you will be able to tell all your faults. 
Next, you must be sorry for your sins in the right way.” 

Such a revision, with its frequent repetition of the words con- 
fession, first, last, well, will not be an elegant piece of rhetoric; 
but limpidity and simplicity are gained, and brevity is gained for 
each sentence (and that is, rhetorically speaking, the desideratum). 
Meanwhile, the long suspensive clause—“‘And so, in order that 
every time you confess your sins you may be sure that you have 
neglected nothing and have told every one of your faults and 
have been sorry for them in the right way”—is removed, and the 
following involved construction—“the greatest care must be taken, 
etc.” —with its many subjects and predicates is changed into simple 
sentences and direct statements. 

In view of the comparatively early age at which children are 
now expected to make their First Communion, the following sen- 
tence from another author appears rather involved: 

“To refresh your memory, I will, with the aid of examples and com- 
parisons, try to recall to your minds the pious sentiments and the 


earnest resolutions you had formed when, for the first time in your life, 
you received the Bread of Angels.” 


Although brief, the sentence contains too many suspensive inter- 
jected phrases for boys who had but recently (as the context, not 
quoted here, shows) made their First Communion. As a rule, I 
think that Father Kuehnel’s “Conferences for Boys” will not be 
quarrelled with because of its sentences, since these are ordinarily 
simple and direct. But he could have made the quoted sentence 
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more easily intelligible to young boys by carefully revising it and 
splitting it up into several sentences. 


Exception could be taken similarly to the following crowded 
sentence addressed to children: 

“An oath therefore has the following meaning: The one who swears 
places himself before God the Omniscient and Omnipotent with the as- 
sertion that his statement is as true as that there is a God, and that this 
truthful God will bear out the statement of the person swearing, or 
that a promise is meant so earnestly and so sure of being fulfilled as 
God is faithful and fulfills all His promises; likewise that God may 
avenge Himself upon the person swearing and chastise him as a blas- 
phemer if that which he has stated is not true, or if the promise is not 


made with the earnest and firm intention to keep it sacredly and faith- 
fully.” 


Father Urban crowded much matter into this one sentence. Could 
not the matter have been divided into separate sentences with easier 
acceptance on the part of children? Again, some of the words are 
rather heavy for children—Ommiscient and Omnipotent notably so. 

These excerpts from addresses to young children will suffice to 
illustrate the importance of the pedagogical requisites mentioned 
by Father Halpin: Limpidity, Simplicity, Brevity. As pupils ad- 
vance in scholastic training, their maturing minds are able to 
understand more easily an occasional periodic or even involved 
sentence. But such a sentence is hardly ever desirable, and the 
general caution to young priests might well be: Avoid periodic 
constructions even in sermons to an adult auditory. It may, there- 
fore, be esteemed peculiarly interesting and apposite to find that 
such a scholarly and veteran writer as Joseph Rickaby, S.J., chose 
simple, direct and brief sentences in his volume entitled ‘“Four- 
Square, or the Cardinal Virtues.”” The book comprises a series of 
addresses to young men, and not to children. An excerpt will 
illustrate this desirable simplicity of sentence-structure. He is dis- 
cussing Virtue in General: 

“There are infused virtues and acquired virtues. These addresses 
deal with the latter, with the acquired virtues. Of infused virtues we 
shall have something to say at the end. A virtue is a habit of doing 
right ; a habit of doing wrong is called a vice. A habit is a made thing, 
made by free acts of the individual. It results of acts whereof he is 


master, to do or not to do, and he chooses to do them. No one is born 
with habits.” 
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For purposes of instruction the brief, direct, simple form of state- 
ment is the most easily and the most clearly intelligible alike to 
adults and to children, and is therefore preferable to long, involved, 
or periodic sentences. Instructions intended to be read will permit 


of longer and more involved structure, but even here brevity and 
directness and simplicity are desirable. Instructions intended to be 
listened to, however, ought not to be a strain upon the listener’s 
mind, such as the long or involved or periodic sentence almost 
always is. 

The revision of what we write might well take care also of 
other things. The words former and latter may cause even a reader 
to hesitate in assigning the choice of the proper antecedent. We 
may have noted that Father Rickaby identifies the word latter (in 
the quoted excerpt) by immediately adding the phrase “with the 
acquired virtues.” Some writers entertain an unreasonable dislike 
for repetition of a word, and in order to avoid repetition may say 
former and latter, or may choose an inaccurate synonym. A reader 
is nevertheless apt to be puzzled for a time, but a hearer is hope- 
lessly entangled in the maze of words. Repetition is desirable in 
any spoken instruction. 

Again, our vocabulary may need looking into with discriminating 
care. In a volume of “Sermons for Children’s Masses,” translated 
from Frassinetti by Father Lings, I find in a sermon on The Day 
of Judgment words that may easily puzzle children: re-animated, 
elect, abominable, inordinate, cockle, menacing, mantle, reaffirm, rig- 
orous, waywardness, rent (= torn), plead, contamination, demeanor, 
surfeited, perdition, maledictions, derision, sacerdotal. Meanwhile, 
the Preface contends that children’s sermons should be simple. 
Could not the hard words be replaced with ones easier to under- 
stand? Parenthetically, let me add here that revision may disclose 
inaccuracy of theological statement. Frassinetti, for instance, de- 
clares that the Day of Judgment will be “for you a day of joy, 
of glory, of triumph, and the beginning of your eternal reward”— 
a statement that contradicts our teaching on the Particular Judgment. 

Revision will enable us to get rid of puzzling double-negatives. 
I find, for instance, in one of Dr. Temple’s sermons delivered to the 
boys at Rugby School in England: “No man, I think, who had 
any religious feeling at all, would not feel great pain at the idea 
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of dying in the act of doing something wrong, even the very slight- 
est wrong.” “No man . . . would not feel’ means “Every man 

. would feel.’”’ Why should the sentence be tangled up, so to 
speak, in a not? 

The relative pronouns who and which may cause embarrassment 
through ambiguity. In the Editor’s Note prefixed to his edition 
of “Cobbett’s Grammar,” Alfred Ayres furnishes us with several 
illustrations, one of which is: “I met the watchman who showed 
me the way.” Ayres asks: “Does this mean, I met the watchman 
and he showed me the way, or does it mean, that of several watch- 
men I met the one that—on some previous occasion—showed me 
the way? It should mean the former, and would mean that and 
nothing else, if we discriminated in the use of who and that.” One 
could justly maintain that correct punctuation would remove all 


ambiguity. Where no comma separates antecedent from relative, 
the relative has a restrictive value (that is, an adjectival force). 
The sentence, “I met the watchman who showed me the way,” 
should accordingly mean that this particular watchman was one 
of several watchmen. Where a comma intervenes, however (e.g., 


“T met the watchman, who showed me the way”), the relative 
pronoun does not restrict the meaning of the antecedent, but simply 
introduces an additional statement (e.g., “I met the watchman, 
who showed me the way” = “I met the watchman and he showed 
me the way’). Unfortunately, however, even such an admired 
English stylist as Cardinal Newman is apt to place an intervening 
comma when the relative pronoun is really adjectival or restrictive 
in force, and ambiguity results by this violation of an obviously 
correct rule of punctuation. In order to avoid all ambiguity, we 
may accordingly accept the suggestion of Ayres to use the relative 
pronoun that instead of who or which when the relative is meant 
to restrict the meaning of the antecedent. 

Limpidity, Brevity, Simplicity—one might write a long time 
concerning these three requisites in an instruction for children. But 
my readers may grow fatigued with what might appear to be 
exercitations in their long past studies. Passing over, then, the 
questions that concern the stylistic form of such an instruction, I am 
tempted to summarize briefly some other helpful results of a study 
in cool blood of any instruction already committed to paper. 
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These results will be answers to some such questions as these: 
Are there enough “examples,” or are there too many? Are the 
illustrations thus used both interesting and appropriate? Are they 
easily intelligible to the grades of mentality represented in the 
priest’s childish auditory? If the examples are long-winded, can 
they be shortened without the sacrifice of easy intelligibility? Do 
they introduce a desirable vivacity of dialogue, or are they prosy 
in narrative? Might not a better selection have been made? Are 
they equivocal in moral, so that two different (but not, of course, 
opposed) meanings can be taken from them? Is the whole instruc- 
tion so long that the priest will have to hurry in order to com- 
plete it within the assigned limits of time? Should he curtail here, 
expand there, entirely omit elsewhere, in order to be brief but 
withal wholly clear? When read in cool blood, does the instruction 
strike him as an exhibition of vagueness in his own doctrinal 
knowledge? Ought he to have studied his theme better? Is 
everything quite clear to his own mind? 

A final question might be pondered. If even intelligent persons 
are sometimes puzzled through the carelessness of writers, and more 


so through the carelessness of speakers, what must be the plight of 
children in similar circumstances? The great Bellarmine recognized 
the difficulties surrounding his work for children. That work was 
the hardest he had ever undertaken—the work, namely, of trying 
to present intelligibly to the minds of children the sublime mys- 
teries and the moral precepts of the Catholic religion. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


V. False Psychology of Instruction 

Unfortunately, a generation ago or more even among those who 
felt that educational experience had placed them in a position to know 
the realities of the situation, it used to be the custom to think that, 
by producing a state of mental terror in young folks with regard to 
the possible evil effects of sex activities, a great deal of good might 
be accomplished in the prevention of illicit sex indulgence. A favor- 
ite part of the strategy of sex repression was to bring young folks 
to a knowledge of the dangers to health associated with irregular 
sex activities. It was emphatically pointed out that these involved 
peril of serious degeneration of health and strength, and above all 
predisposed to, if they did not actually produce, various disorders 
of the mind. 

It was the custom, for instance, to draw lurid pictures of all the 
physical and mental consequences that might result from self-abuse. 
It was even declared that very severe and lasting physical effects 
on the body would be thus produced, from which recovery would 
be almost impossible; and that the mind would almost inevitably 
suffer in corresponding fashion with a definite tendency towards 
mental alienation. Insanity was pictured as the almost inescapable 
consequence of the secret vice. It was the custom to say that a 
great many of the young persons who found their way into the 
insane asylums, had been sent there as a consequence of the mental 
deterioration that took place as the result of this bad habit, or at 
least that the latter had been a very prominent factor in the process. 
Much was said of “loss of manhood” and the permanent degenera- 
tive results that would blast a man’s vitality during his lifetime or 
for many years because of his secret sin. It was supposed to have 


nearly as serious an effect on women as on men, though boys were 
particularly warned about it. 


Of course, all this was a very unjustifiable exaggeration of cer- 
tain passing physical ill-effects that can be traced to this unfor- 
tunate but extremely common habit. The French have the custom 
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of saying that practically all boys begin their sex life with them- 
selves. Almost needless to say, physicians are now persuaded that 
the physical and mental effects produced are not serious. What- 
ever pathological developments there are—that is, whatever physical 
effects are produced—are temporary in character, and always yield 
promptly to proper treatment once the habit is given up. No 
reputable physician now continues to think that lasting evil effects 
are thus produced. Young folks who are going insane for other 
reasons may indulge in the secret vice to excess, but it is an effect 
and not a cause of their insanity. 

I am sorry to say that physicians were responsible for the original 
exaggeration of the pathological significance of self-abuse and its 
supposed production of lasting serious effects. There are still quacks 
and charlatans who continue to dwell on these old-fashioned notions 
in order to suggest awful pictures of mental and physical deteriora- 
tion as a consequence of the practice. Whenever their literature 
falls into the hands of young men, it is likely to produce an intense 
reaction of dread and discouragement. If they themselves as 
patients fall into the hands of these quacks, their feelings are 
played upon very cunningly so as to keep them under treatment 
for as long as possible. It is surprising to learn at times how much 
money these quacks succeed in securing from these scared patients. 
There is absolutely no truth in their allegations with regard to the 
subject. I have seen young men made very miserable, not only 
in mind but also in body, because of the worry produced as a 
result of their dread of becoming the victims of the awful and 
almost incurable consequences the quacks forecasted for them. In 
general, the advertising “diseases-of-men”’ specialists are scoundrels, 
intent only on making money out of those whom they can frighten 
by their gloomy forecasts, and they are not in practice for their own 
health or that of others. 

It is easy to understand, then, how unfortunate it was that those 
who had the best interests of young folks at heart made the mistake 
of accepting the utterly unjustifiable exaggeration of the supposed 
evil effects of secret vice, so as to try to save the young folks from 
sin by scaring them very badly. Instead of doing any good, that 
mode of treating youth particularly was very much inclined to do 
charm, because it produced deep impressions on youthful minds 
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which caused them to concentrate attention on the subject and made 
it almost impossible to secure proper distraction. Diversion of 
mind and not the production of unforgettable impressions is all- 
important. 

The evil thus occasioned will be better understood after the dis- 
cussion of another phase of the subject. It became the custom to 
think that young folks could be dragooned into avoidance of sex 
indulgence by picturing the awful pathological consequences of 
venereal disease. There is no doubt at all that venereal disease is 
very serious in its results. What used to be considered the mildest 
of the venereal diseases is now known not infrequently to produce 
myocarditis or endocarditis—that is true inflammation of the heart 
muscle or of the serous lining of the heart with consequent crump- 
ling of the valves and resultant interference with the heart’s action. 
Almost needless to say, these are extremely serious diseases that 
may and often do lead to death in a comparatively short time. 

This same so-called milder disease, termed scientifically blen- 
norrhea or gonnorrhea, may also lead up to severe arthritis—that 
is inflammation of the serous membranes of the joints, followed 
not infrequently by serious crippling and even laming for life as 
the result. The arthritic condition may bring about a heart com- 
plication with fatal issue. On the other hand, the blood may become 
infected and death may take place through a form of pyemia. More 
than half of all the sterility in the world is due to this presumably 
milder disease affecting the internal genital organs of women, some- 
times those of men. By far the greater number of the operations 
that are done on women for affections that have made family life 
intensely unhappy are directly caused by it. All this is now attrib- 
uted on the best scientific authority to the so-called milder disease. 

On the other hand, the most serious of venereal diseases, syphilis, 
may prove to be one of the most crippling and fatal of affections, 
leading, unless promptly and energetically treated for several years 
at least, to definite shortening of life and to physical and mental 
deterioration of the worst kind. About one-sixth of all the inmates 
who die in insane asylums throughout the world are brought to their 
death in complete dementia by this disease, and a great many 
feeble-minded children owe their condition to this affection. A great 
many abortions are produced by it. A great many weakling 
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children whose lives hang by a thread in their early years are due 
to it. There is no doubt at all that it is one of the most serious 
diseases with which humanity is afflicted. 

All this and much more might be said and with perfect truth 
with regard to the venereal diseases, and it might seem as though 
the imparting of this gruesome information with regard to them 
would arouse in the minds of young folks so much revulsion from 
irregular sex indulgence, with all its possibilities of infection and 
dread of its consequences, that there would be produced a series of 
the strongest kind of deterrent motives for protection against 
temptation and the firmest basis for the most absolute self-control. 

This has not proved to be the case, however. As I have said 
elsewhere, it is not found that the medical students in the universi- 
ties, who know about venereal diseases much more than the others 
could possibly be expected to know, are the most careful and con- 
tinent; but on the contrary familiarity breeds a certain contempt 
of the dangers, and the medical students are often said to be the 
least self-controlled in this regard. 

Those who are most interested in the psychology of youth, and 
whose experience and contacts with adolescents have enabled them 
to understand them best, are agreed in declaring that such knowl- 
edge has not at all the effect that would be expected of it when 
the idea of sex instruction was first generally bruited. Knowledge 
comes but wisdom lingers. Unfortunately, the fear motive does not 
accomplish as much in young folks as was expected. Young folks 
are not afraid of danger. They are ready to take all sorts of 
chances, sometimes with fatal results as we know from automobile 
and aviation records. In this they differ very much from older 
folks, for the older ones may rather readily be inclined by warnings 
of physical consequences to be careful. To persons under twenty- 
five death and disease seem a long way off, and luck is supposed 
to help out. German psychologists particularly have insisted in the 
past on the value of this imparting of knowledge, but it is they 
who now are most emphatic in declaring that it does not have the 
expected effect. 

In the chapter, Grundziige emer gesunden Sexualpaddagogik in 
his volume, “Die geschlechtliche Erziehung” (Dusseldorf, 1929), 
Father Schroeteler, S.J., from whom we have quoted before and 
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who is usually considered to be an excellent authority in this sub- 
ject, said: 

“A few years ago people believed very generally that sexual peda. 
gogics could be furthered very effectively by the use of motives of 
fear and dread. As a result of this persuasion, they pictured the con- 
sequences of sexual divagations just as black as possible for the young 
folks. They were convinced that, after a young man had been shown 
illustrations of the last stages of venereal disease with their awful 
complications, he would surely be strengthened against any yielding 
to temptation. We now know that nothing is falser than this psy- 
chology. In no phase of life is dread so ineffective a teacher as in 
sexual pedagogy. Instead of doing good, it does harm. Dread cramps 
the functions and fixes the ideas that come to mind, and thus often 
leads to exactly the opposite effect from that which is intended. Such 
dread emphasizes sex thoughts, and makes it very difficult to get them 
out of the mind. The Gospel says that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, but not the whole of wisdom. Without the fear 
of God we would not get very far in sex education, but with dread 
alone one does not accomplish very much.” 


The Germans were surer than any others at the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth century that sex instruc- 
tion would prove eminently efficacious in lessening the tendency to 
sex indulgence, and would furnish a very definite safeguard for 
morality. When I returned from my medical studies in Germany 
some thirty years ago, I had the rather thoroughgoing conviction, 
as the result of the German influences I had been subjected to for 
some two years, that what was needed above all was instruction 
in matters relating to sex. The dissemination of information with 
regard to the awful effects produced by the venereal diseases, which 
we were just coming to understand in all their fearful reality at 
that time, seemed a major weapon in the cause of morality. It was 
not long before I changed that conviction as the result of further 
experience with educational conditions in the United States. It is 
rather interesting to note now, a quarter of a century later, that the 
trend in Germany is strongly away from the position they held at 
that time. A few years ago the German Ministry of Religion, 
which represents the equivalent of a department of the President’s 
Cabinet in this country, alarmed by the repeated reports of im- 
morality among the young folks of Germany but particularly those 
of high school age, appointed a Commission to investigate the sub- 
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ject and give an expert opinion suggesting the proper remedies to 
prevent the further spread of sexual immorality. This expert 
opinion is published in a book with the title, “Crimes Against Mo- 
rality in Intermediate and High Schools and Their Disciplinary 
Treatment” (Quelle and Meyer, Leipzig, 1928). As this volume 
was published with an Introduction by the Minister of Religion, it 
carries with it in a certain sense what may be called the imprimatur 
of the German Reich, or at least of the educational authorities. 

The Commission did not hesitate to express the opinion that 
diversion of the youthful mind from sexual subjects is eminently 
to be preferred to the teaching of sex hygiene, and that ignorance 
rather than knowledge is to be commended. This is a complete 
contradiction of previous views held by the Germans and an utter 
reversal of the policy outlined by educational authorities generally 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. The Commission sug- 
gests further that, when sex information is to be imparted, it should 
come from the parents rather than from teachers. It is quite im- 
possible for youthful minds to remain ignorant of sexual subjects 
in view of the immense propaganda of sexual interest of all kinds 
that exists at the present time; but no public means of imparting 
information is likely to do good and is almost inevitably sure to 
do harm. This change of opinion is worth while noting. It rep- 
resents the acknowledgment of another one of the mistakes that 
modern educators have made when they departed from the wise 
conservatism of the Church. 

It should be noted that, while the German Commission has thus 
come back to the old-fashioned standpoint as regards sex instruc- 
tion and considers reticence on such matters extremely important, 
it is not because of their sense of religious obligation or any other 
religious influence that they have been brought to this state of 
mind. This is very well demonstrated by the fact that the Com- 
mission suggested that sexual relations between lad and lass (they 
are speaking of high school students) are not to be considered too 
serious, for they prevent the former from associating with women 
of the streets and thus save them from the danger of venereal 
infection. That point of view is very significant, but rather fan- 
tastic for those of us who have any moral principles as a basis for 
conduct. From what I considered a dependable source, I have 
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heard of a mother of two boys of high school age—there were no 
girls in the family—refusing to be disturbed by what she heard of 
immorality in the high school of the medium-sized town in the 
United States where she lived, because she felt that if such loose 
conditions existed among the young folks, her boys would be safer 
from the danger of disease than if they were tempted to sow their 
wild oats in quarters where promiscuity made infection almost 
inevitable. That represents a climax of cynicism due to the feeling 
that the mothers of the girls must look out for their own. 

This chapter had been written for some time when the Encyclical 
of the Pope on education appeared. This document gives the teach- 
ing of the Church on our subject: 

“Gravely dangerous is that naturalism which is invading the 
field of education, and widely diffused is the error of those who, 
with dangerous pretension and ugly words, promote the so-called 
sexual education, falsely claiming to be able to fortify the young 
against the dangers of the senses by purely natural means, by 
frightening projects and preventive instructions given for all in- 
discriminately and even publicly, and worse still, by exposing them 
for a time to trials in order to harden the soul against such perils.” 

After a generation of dabbling with mental and supposed psy- 
chological remedies for sex dangers, we are back once more to the 
commendation of that old-fashioned reticence which it has been 
the custom to condemn so bitterly. A great many serious students 
of the subject would now thoroughly agree with Professor Muen- 
sterberg in his expression of twenty-five years ago: “The policy of 
silence showed an instinctive understanding of this fundamental 
situation. Even if that traditional policy had had no positive pur- 
pose, its negative function in leaving at rest the highly explosive 
sexual system of youth must be acknowledged as one of those won- 
derful instinctive procedures by which society protects itself.” 

Family life lived so that there are half a dozen or more children 
in the family, furnishes the best possible source of sex instruction. 
Whatever must be given beyond that, should be given by those 
whom the young folks reverence and respect so that there shall be 
no pruriency associated with it. We have made a lot of mistakes 
in psychology in our generation. We swallowed hypnotism, though 
now we know it is only induced hysteria. Lombroso led us into 


at — 
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another absurd belief when he talked about the “criminal born,” 
and pointed out the stigmata of degeneracy. We are always wit- 


nessing the introduction of new remedies of one kind or another, 
which prove after a while to have no efficacy, though for a time 
they are proclaimed as a marvelous panacea for the ills of man- 
kind. This is just the sort of thing that has happened with regard 
to sex instruction. Hailed as a wonderful remedy, we have tried it 
and have done a great deal of harm with it, and now it will take 
some time to overcome the inertia of mankind and get away from 
it and back to the old common sense opinions with regard to sex, 
and how young folks should be instructed with regard to it. 

Foerster said: “The foundation of all sound education in sex 
must consist in distracting the mind from sexual matters, not in 
directing it towards them. Second, the problem of moral preserva- 
tion in this sphere is a question of power far more than of knowl- 
edge.” We have heard much of education for power rather than 
for knowledge or information, and this is what is needed particu- 
larly with regard to sex. We must make the young folks capable 
of resisting temptation by training them in self-denial, but must 
not think that mere teaching of details of information, no matter 
how scientific it may be nor in what scientific terms it may be 
couched, will be effective in repressing this strong instinct of 
mankind. 





MODERN ETHNOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE MAN 
By Martin GusInpDE, S. V. D. 


III. Education Among the Firelanders 


The favorable condition of marriage among the Indians of Tierra 
del Fuego would lead one to assume in advance that the position of 
the child would be also favorable. As a matter of fact, judged 
by the universal human standards, the child is held in very high 
estimation here as among the other most primitive races, and en- 
joys a much more happy lot than among the majority of other 
peoples. Child-murder, the exposure of female infants or the de- 
sertion of the newly born, the sale of children or their abduction 
into slavery—all these are horrors that prevail only among tribes of 
a later stage of development. The treatment accorded to the Fire- 
lander child by the adults in general is found to be an entirely natural 
one, and the esteem in which the child is held is wholly worthy of 
man. The child’s education is complete, for it takes into account 
the bodily and spiritual development of the individual child, as 
well as the demands of the life and social order for which he is 
destined. The pedagogy of the Indians is based on ancient experi- 
ence: whatever was found advantageous by experience has been 
transmitted without modification to the succeeding generations. 
These primitives are exceedingly conservatlve in their educational 
principles and methods: the complete stability of their economic and 
social forms offers the surest indication of the total immutability 
of their educational system. 

I. THe DestrE For CHILDREN.—Among the primitive races 
the monogamous marriage is, as a rule, predominant. Evidently, 
the child contributes to the strong stability of marriage, since it 
naturally binds the parents more closely together. Actually, chil- 
dren are taken into direct consideration in marriage among these 
tribes, and not only in connection with its contraction but also with 
a view to its permanency. Economic conditions, indeed, render an 
unmarried existence simply impossible for marriageable persons. 
Every adult is married, since in view of the prevailing distribution 
of work among the sexes no individual can sustain his life alone. 
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Immediately on attaining physical maturity the young Firelanders 
marry. The young couple long for the fruit of their mutual love, 
yearning to see their own life perpetuated in their offspring. Their 
first-born is thus awaited with a special longing, since a child is a 
spiritual need for the majority of the adults. During their wander- 
ings through the woods and their voyages along the numerous 
streams, they are all alone. Only rarely does one family meet an- 
other, and of community settlements or towns there are none. Thus, 
the individual family moves restlessly hither and thither in pursuit 
of the game that supplies its livelihood. During the afternoon, 
when it sets up its hut in some suitable spot to rest after the exer- 
tions of the day, it is the child that occupies and distracts the parents, 
that furnishes a living plaything for their never-sagging, ever- 
animated entertainment. Even during their voyages and marches 
the child affords them a delightful pastime, especially when they 
are detained in the same place for days by bad weather, and have 
not a soul with whom to while away the tedium by an interchange 
of ideas. The distressing dullness, the killing ennui, the spiritual 
restlessness and despondency, which are so readily fostered by the 
complete seclusion of the individual families, are checked and ban- 
ished by a merry swarm of children. A couple who have been robbed 
of their own children by repeated deaths solicit the care of some of 
their neighbor’s children, so great is the need for child companion- 
ship in their lonely lives. Such a couple will care for these foster- 
children as lovingly as if they were their own. Firelander families 
that are compelled to pursue their solitary life without children be- 
some spiritually stunted, and their whole character is seriously im- 
paired. 

II. THe Hic EstEEM or THE CuILp.—Obedient and vivacious 
children are not only a great joy and satisfaction to their parents, 
but also a source of justifiable pride. Of such children the parents 
cannot have too many. The marriages are very fruitful, families 
of ten or more children being by no means rare. Unfortunately, 
however, the child mortality also reaches high figures, because the 
climatic conditions and mode of life are very unfavorable, because 
the mother cannot extend to the child all the attention and care that 
would be proper and necessary under the circumstances, because 
the restless roving from place to place only too often endangers the 
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life and health of the tender nursling, and finally because apart from 
meat absolutely no food is procurable. The parents certainly sacri- 
fice their best to the welfare and benefit of the child. Their love 
does not hesitate at any sacrifice, but submits unwearyingly to the 
severest demands when there is a question of saving the life or 
health of the child. With what tender care they hover over the 
sick-bed of their little one! How urgently do they implore the 
medicine men to avert the threatened evil! But, when death has be- 
reft them of their child, the parents formally give way to the most 
frantic despair. They raise bitter complaints against the Highest 
Spirit, who is also regarded as the author of death. They destroy 
all the objects that were used by the child so that nothing may 
remain to remind them of their little one whom death has seized. 
Their grief is truly inconsolable. Among the Selknam Indians a 
mourning mother will seat herself early every morning for months 
before her hut: uttering loud shrieks, she rends long gashes in her 
breast and legs with her nails, seeking in this physical pain some 
alleviation of her grief at the loss of her child. The name of the 
deceased is never again mentioned lest it should occasion a fresh 
outburst of sorrow. 

The parents attend most carefully to the physical needs of their 
little ones. It is indeed not much that they can offer the child. 
Washing is not customary among these tribes, and in their early 
years the children run around naked. Comforts of life are of 
course out of the question, and the meat diet is not prepared before 


consumption. Needless to say, abortion finds no countenance among 


the Firelanders. The parents can scarcely bring themselves on 
any grounds whatsoever to consent to entrusting one child tem- 
porarily to another family. They much prefer to undertake more 
difficult burdens rather than be deprived of the company of their 
little one. 

Neighbors love to visit another’s hut to play with especially at- 
tractive children. The women will sit together for hours, and their 
own and others’ children form the most exciting topic of their 
conversation. You will also hear many a father talk with pride of 
his vigorous lads and prophesy great things for them later on the 
strength of certain qualities which he believes he has discovered in 
his offspring. Thus, the Firelanders are exceedingly fond of their 
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children. Their excessive tenderness has indeed, despite their best 


intentions, cost many a child its life. This tendency inclines them 
to over-indulgence in some cases. 

Ill. THe PuysicAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD.—Of great 
importance is the question of the origin of the soul. Regarding the 
origin of the child’s body there is no uncertainty among the Fire- 
landers, but to a certain extent they are unable to explain the origin 
of the soul. The clearest expression of their views is found among 
the Halakwulup Indians, who declare: “The body of the child is 
descended from the parents, but at the moment when independent 
existence begins for the new denizen of this world and the latter 
emerges from its previous dependence on the maternal organism, 
the Highest Spirit who is waiting observantly for this moment sends 
swiftly from above a soul into the tiny body, which thereupon 
begins to live.” Child-bearing causes no inconveniences for the 
mother, who resumes her customary tasks on the first or second day 
after her delivery. It is indeed customary for her to refrain from 
any strenuous efforts on the day itself and to abstain from certain 
foods. The new-born infant is enveloped in soft skins, and kept 
constantly warm. A remarkable custom prevails among the Selk- 
nam Indians. Shortly after the birth some of the mothers pluck out 
with their nails all the downy hair that is found on the new-born, 
since they regard any hair on the body as disfiguring. This opera- 
tion must not be postponed too long, as later the child will experience 
pain. The infant is nursed by the mother for more than a year, 
because animal milk is not available in Tierra del Fuego. The 
mother carries her infant with her everywhere, whether she is gather- 
ing firewood in the forests, searching for fish or mussels, or pad- 
dling the canoe. The older the child grows, the more independent 
it becomes, and the further it is allowed to wander from its parents’ 
hut. The love of the parents, however, never abates. 

IV. THe SEGREGATION OF THE SExES.—One of the most strik- 
ing features in the training of the children is the strict segregation 
of the boys from the girls. Although this ban is insisted on most 
rigidly in the case of children who have reached the age of puberty, 
the custom is really introduced from the fourth year. From this 
year on the girls must without exception be clothed, and the boys 
may no longer run around naked at a distance from their hut. The 
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vigilance of the parents increases with the age of the children. The 
separation of the sexes is regarded as natural and as a matter not 
calling for discussion. The father now initiates his lads into the 
performance of various duties, while the mother assigns light tasks 
of every kind to the little maids. Brief, terse instructions are jg. 
sued to the children: “Boys must play with boys, and the girls 
by themselves. Where the girls gather, no bby may intrude.” Never. 
theless, the segregation of the sexes does not extend to unwholesome 
limits : the children are allowed to romp and mingle together, but all 
attempts of a boy and girl to hold clandestine meetings are rigidly 
banned. When a boy will not give up the habit of running after 
the girls and annoying them, the heaviest beatings follow. Only 
when the children have attained the marriageable age is a certain 
interval allowed betrothed parties for secret meetings, during which 
they are supposed to come to a mutual understanding regarding 
the contraction of marriage. 

V. THE EpucaTIonaL IpDEAL.—It can scarcely be expected that 
the very primitive races will pursue a well-formulated educational 
system. Their first and chief aim is to make the child a good man, 
and for a time they subordinate to this aim even the practical ini- 
tiation into the tasks that will later devolve on the separate sexes. 
The parents realize the inexperience and helplessness which handicap 
the child when he comes into this world. To ward off all danger 
and harm is the purpose of the parents’ guidance and counsel. They 
aim at moulding their child according to the ideal picture of the per- 
fect tribesman. Thus, every child must be trained and live exactly 
as right prescribes; he must grow up into a good and useful man. 
He must accommodate himself to the prevailing social order, and 
must acquire the desired social and personal virtues. 

VI. THE CONTENTS OF THE INSTRUCTIONS.—Of exceptionally 
great interest is the fact that in Tierra del Fuego education is in 
every instance strictly individual. The personal element is always 
taken into consideration, as well as the immediate purpose in view. 
It is astonishing to see what a fine perception of the gifts and pecu- 
liarities of each child is displayed by both parents in their rdle of 
educators and guides. Mass education is utterly unknown, the in- 
structions being invariably directed to a single child. 

Here let me enumerate some of the leading virtues and charac- 
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teristics that will never be found missing. First of all come rever- 
ence and respect for one’s parents and for elderly people in general, 
in whose presence silence is expected from the younger folks. All 
criticism of and carping at old traditions and prevailing customs is 
absolutely forbidden. From everyone are expected an unbounded 
altruism and a readiness to render tireless service to his tribesmen, 
courage in the chase and outstanding prowess in combat, industry 
and skill in the tasks assigned one’s sex, a wholehearted champion- 
ship of all the tribal traditions, and a faithful adherence to ancient 
customs and practices. 

To attain this really not too profound aim, suitable means are 
adopted. Chief emphasis is laid on constant and urgent advice—a 
tireless instruction by word and exhortation. First of all, an earnest 
attempt is made to appeal to the conscience of the little one, but, 
if this does not succeed, recourse is had to punishments. The parents 
endeavor to shame their child by loud scolding before other people: 
this has a greater sentimental effect than physical chastisement, be- 
cause a sense of honor has been strongly impressed on the children. 
But the most grievous of all punishments for a child is to be expelled 
from his parents’ hut for a few hours or for a night, and compelled 
to seek shelter with neighbors. The most frequent occasion for ac- 
tual blows occurs when a boy, despite repeated warnings, interferes 
with the girls. 

The adults repeat their exhortations tirelessly. Time after time 
the parents summon their child, and renew their earnest appeal to 
his conscience. They enumerate the faults and weaknesses—the 
naughtiness and incivilities—of which he has been guilty, and threat- 
en stern punishments. Their admonitions run somewhat thus: “You 
must grow up to be a good man. Don’t quarrel with other children, 
and don’t molest them in their games. You must not go far away 
from your hut, or gather in hiding-places with boys or girls. Don’t 
laugh at old people. When adults are present, keep quiet and silent. 
Be neat: keep your things in order, and don’t scatter them every- 
where. Help everybody who asks you to do something, especially 
your parents.” These simple exhortations, repeated over and over 
again, produce the most beautiful fruits. In all justice, I must 
confess that I have never witnessed disobedience or insolence among 
the Firelander children. When the parents assign a task to their 
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children, it is promptly fulfilled: no sign of ill-temper or contradic- 
tion is ever displayed, however unwelcome is the duty imposed, 
Naturally, there are isolated cases of spoiled children, but in such 
cases the natives always refer the fault to the parents. The usual 
comment runs: “The parents are good-for-nothings, and conse- 
quently have not brought up their children well.” For even the most 
primitive people are well aware that the education of children pre- 
supposes education in the adult teachers. How earnestly the parents 
and adults strive to avoid giving bad example to children and minors! 
How careful they are in their speech when young people are pres- 
ent! I have myself been present on many occasions which demanded 
the exercise of great self-control on the part of an elderly person, 
who did violence to his own feelings rather than render his exhorta- 
tions ineffectual by his own defective conduct or thereby weaken 
his authority over the young. Among the Firelanders the educator 
may with the utmost justification deliver this admonition to the chil- 
dren: “Conform yourselves in your conduct to that which you 
may observe among the old people. Every one should conduct 
himself as the old people do.” 

VII. EpucationaL Success.—That the results of their educa- 


tional training are most favorable, is immediately evident from what 
has been said above. The most beneficial factor of this training 
will be seen especially in the fact that the family is utilized as the 
chief educational factor. The most primitive races recognize clearly 


that one’s own parents, brothers and sisters are simply indispensable 
for the training of the child, in connection with which task other 
persons scarcely come into consideration. The education is strictly 
individual, and is completed within the circle of the immediate 
relatives. 

Every observer retains a most favorable impression of the Fire- 
lander youth. The children are ingenuous, attractive little mortals, 
very respectful to the adults, but of a bright disposition and viva- 
cious in their games. They cling to their parents most affectionately, 
although only in the rarest cases does this affection find expression 
in tender words. Their respect for adults, especially elderly persons, 
is also very great, and to any such person they render punctilious 
obedience. In their association with one another the children dis- 
play an imperturbable amiability ; I have never seen a prolonged dis- 
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pute or quarrel during their games. They are ever ready to under- 
take little tasks to help their parents, and are also ready always 
to render a service to their neighbors. 

The older the children grow, the greater is the vigilance of the 
parents and the more urgent the exhortations of the adults. It 
must not, of course, be imagined that the Firelander children are 
pure angels: for a race so inclined to indolence as the Firelanders 
would never devote so much time and trouble to the task of train- 
ing the rising generation, if this task were not urgently necessary 
and had not to be undertaken as a serious obligation. In distant 
Tierra del Fuego as elsewhere there is insolence and self-will, lazi- 
ness and moral infirmities, and the numerous other kinds of naughti- 
ness that childhood is subject to. The Indian youngsters are true 
children. This very fact, however, merely emphasizes the sterling 
character of an educational system which, characterized fundamen- 
tally by ethical aims, is successful in forming these uncivilized chil- 
dren of a most primitive extraction into such splendid men. There 
is one other highly important educational factor that contributes to 
this happy result: this factor is the secret initiation rites, which will 
be described in the next article. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


VIII. Some Practical Hygienic Suggestions 

The discussions on the reasonable care of health by seminarians 
and priests were spread out over some time. It was usually the 
pastor on one side and everybody else on the other side, and mostly 
against his ascetic philosophy. Convinced of the correctness of 
his ascetic position, he never lost his temper, nor did he ever in 
the least forget his gentle manners, though his opponents at times 
were provoking enough by their flippant manner and vulgar slang. 
All of these vulgar sallies I have here eliminated. 


A.—Father, did you say to those seminarians that there is any- 
thing improper in the practice of smoking cigarettes, which is rap- 
idly gaining ground? It is now quite common even among priests 


and religious. 

P.—No, I did not, and I do not now intimate anything of the 
kind. When a practice, indifferent in itself, has become so com- 
mon, it has ceased to be improper. I do mean to say, however, 
that seminarians and all of us ought to observe time and measure 
in smoking. Excessive indulgence in such pleasures as smoking 
lessens our appreciation of them, and to a large extent destroys 
their beneficial effects. Some days ago I quoted Juvenal to you in 
support of this statement. Let me now quote a similar saying from 
Epictetus who was a contemporary of Juvenal and one of the most 
serious of the pagan philosophers. He put it thus: “We derive 
our most refreshing delight and stimulation from pleasures in which 
we indulge sparingly.” 

A.—This is a matter of common experience. We need neither 
Juvenal nor that other heathen, Epictetus, to tell us what everybody 
knows. 

P.—Still, it would be well if we often repeated this quotation 
for ourselves, because the repetition of such a classically formulated 
idea has something strengthening in it. It might help you to see 
the wisdom and the benefit of setting some definite limits to your 
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smoking. There is something morally weakening in letting your- 
self go even in seemingly innocent pleasures. It is harmful for 
body and soul. Furthermore, if you determine on a definite amount 
and a fixed time for your smoking and firmly and mercilessly deny 
to yourself any dispensation from this resolution, you will find in 
it a rare means for self-discipline and wholesome mortification. 
Also, it will be an atoning and salutary penance for past excesses. 

A.—It would be easier for me, I believe, to abstain from smoking 
altogether than keep such a despotic rule. When the cigarettes are 
passed around and everybody is smoking except the total abstainers, 
I should feel quite unsociable and very ill at ease if I had to say 
“No, thank you.” Impossible. 

P.—I know the feeling. When everybody around me is smoking, 
it is hard also for me to deny myself. The craving sometimes is 
intense, but I make myself ashamed of my weakness by saying to 
myself: “Can’t you deny yourself a little sensual gratification and 
do a bit of deliberate penance? Are you a man or merely a molly- 
coddle?” Then I think of my Lord and Saviour’s self-denial—of 
His numberless self-denials and sufferings for my sake. So I ad- 
just my intention and motive to the needs of the occasion, and then 
I find that self-denial has greater satisfactions than self-indulgence. 

A.—I see that you have your fights against your inclinations just 
like the rest of us. I thought that you just naturally are above 
such things. 

P.—The best of men always have to fight against themselves, 
against their inclinations and weaknesses. They are strong and 
seemingly above the common average because they fought against 
their weaknesses and conquered them, when others gave way to 
them. Self-denial is the price of virtue. If you do not fight against 
any of your inclinations, you will never master any of them. Be 
definite in your resolution and then stiffen your back, and you will 
be on the way to that virtuous strength that makes the man. 

A.—It is very manly to deny yourself and to fight against your 
inclinations, but it is also very hard. However, I got one idea out 
of this discussion that is going to help me considerably. I see that 
I have to take the offensive rather than merely the defensive. One 
wins no victories without attacking. 

P.—Quite true. Let me make another suggestion to you. Do 
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you ever at the end of a smoke make a little sacrifice by denying to 
yourself the last bit of it and saying at the same time: “T offer 
this as a sacrifice to Thee, O Lord. So I am willing to offer Thee 
anything that Thou mayest be pleased to ask of me, or that Thy 


service may require of me. I want no pleasure that is not blessed 
by Thee.” 

A.—No, I never thought of such an offering, but it appeals te 
me very much. We were taught the practice of ejaculatory prayer 
but somehow our spiritual instructor missed the connections be. 
tween the theory and the practice. In other words, he failed to 
make the practice appealing and practical. Really, we are all 
thoughtless and need to have our religion predigested for us and 
made practical and concrete and definite. 

P.—Indeed, our burden would be eased and our yoke sweetened 
if we put a little more intelligence and thoughtfulness into our re- 
ligion and made it a little less of a mere routine. Now you know 
how you may make even your cigarette indulgence a little sacrifice 
and a penance. And when the higher motive fails you in some 
weak moment, say to yourself: “Am I a man or a thoughtless 
mollycoddle? Can I keep a resolution like a man, or am I a hopeless 
weakling and the mere plaything of my senseless lusts?” 

A.—If the supernatural motive fails to support me in such a 
temptation or in keeping a resolution, I do not believe that any such 
reasoning or soliloquy would help me much. 

P.—The Imitation, I, 3, says: “Who has a harder fight than he 
who strives to overcome himself?’ The effectiveness of a motive 
depends much on our momentary mood. In our spiritual moods 
we despise a merely natural motive, but we have hours when we 
are spiritually lethargic and morose. In such moments we may 
brace ourselves and steady our will for the better things by means 
of a natural motive. Because Wisdom, ix. 14, says that “the 
thoughts of mortal men are fearful and our counsels are uncertain,” 
we must in our weaker hours use all means and every available 
motive to keep ourselves faithful to a good resolution. Ordinarily, 
when the supernatural inducements do not sustain and steady us 
in our natural weakness, neither will a motive based on natural 
considerations help us, but there is no accounting for the moods and 
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tempers of men. A natural self-respect or a sense of shame may 
be the means through which the grace of God asserts itself. 

A.—Now I see the point of Proverbs, xx. 24, which puzzled me 
on reading it the other day: “Who is the man that can understand 
his own way?” I see the reasonableness and even the absolute 
necessity of temperance and deliberate mortification, but temptation 
is often stronger than my good resolutions and my reason. It is 
not an uncommon experience with me that I find myself smoking 
a cigarette which I took and set afire unconsciously. 

P.—Have you ever penalized yourself for such thoughtlessness ? 
Determine on a certain and definite penance for such a break-down, 
and you will soon conquer the slavish habit. Smoking is not a 
passion to which men become so helplessly enslaved as they do to 
strong drink. Temperance in smoking is not so hard as it is in 
drinking. If one has a weakness for drink, total abstinence is 
usually the only safe remedy and sure cure. In smoking you can 
practise temperance and self-discipline. 

A.—Perhaps so, but we are weak—at least I am. Most of us 
make little or no effort to practise any temperance in this line. In 
the matter of pleasure indulgence many of us go to the limit of our 
means and of our cravings. Satiety is our limit. 

P.—I know that many people will have no other limit. And 
yet there are people, probably more than you would believe, who 
will deny themselves and practise virtue and often make a virtue 
out of necessity if we teach them and show them the way to a 
humanizing and spiritualizing self-discipline. We are the teachers 
of the art of right living. Are we always faithful to our commis- 
sion, to our duty of showing the people the way of right living? 
We do preach to them the commandments and the virtues, but in 
too general and indefinite a way. We do not make things definite 
and concrete and practical enough for them. 

A.—What do you mean and how will you do it? 

P.—For instance, we have to teach people that the care of their 
health is a matter of religious duty for them. We are all bound 
to observe the laws of health lest we impair our strength and dis- 
able ourselves for doing our duty and work and die before our 
time. Ecclesiasticus, xxx. 16, says: “There is no riches above the 
riches of the health of the body, and there is no pleasure above the 
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joy of the heart.” Everybody desires good health, which is surely 
a most precious possession, but many people waste it as foolishly 
as they waste their time. People will not do the things which make 
for health nor abstain from the things which impair and injure it, 
but when they have lost it through their own self-indulgence and 
fault they will do much and spend much to regain it. Do we make 
it clear to the people that intemperance in eating is a sin? Do we 
make them conscious of the harmfulness and sinfulness of it? Do 
they confess it? The care of health can be taught as a religious 
duty. 

A.—How would you do it? 

P.—By teaching them how they can make a real virtue out of 
observing the common laws of health. Seneca, with much psycho- 
logical discernment, wrote: Pars magna bonitatis est velle fieri 
bonum (A great step towards goodness is the desire to become 
good). And he also wrote: Pars sanitatis est velle sanari (If 
you desire to be cured, you are on the road to health). With the 
right religious motive all of us will do things and bear things that 
we should not do and bear otherwise. We will even abstain from 
things that we naturally crave. 

A.—You spoke a moment ago of making a virtue out of neces- 
sity. What do you mean by this? You have used this phrase on 
several occasions and, I think, you explained it to me one time, but 
I do not feel quite sure of the full import of the phrase. 

P.—When you have to do a thing or bear a thing without being 
able to get out of it, you can formulate your intention and adjust 
your motive in this fashion : “Of my own free will I should not have 
chosen to do this nor should I submit to it if I could help it, but, 
since there is no escaping from it, I will accept it as God’s will for 
me and I will do it cheerfully for God’s honor and bear it for my 
penance. I thank God for making me do this and bear what I should 
not have had sense enough nor religion enough to bear without His 
grace. Blessed be Thy holy will, O Lord!” 

A.—Another addition to my knowledge of practical ascetics. This 
might prove an effective cure for complaining and murmuring. 
When we see the reasonableness of things, we are more willing to 
make the most and the best of them than when our reason is not sat- 
isfied. We are willing to do penance when we see, not only its neces- 
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sity, but also how it humanizes a man and increases his happiness, 
safeguards his health, and gives him a finer sense of his human 


dignity. 

—— so. In connection with this you might find some think- 
ing and then some talking points in Proverbs, xix. 21: “There are 
many thoughts in the heart of a man: but the will of the Lord shall 
stand firm.” We priests have a fearful responsibility, because we 
are the commissioned teachers and leaders of the people. We can- 
not teach effectively if we do not study and meditate and master the 
art of prayer. We need personal experience in bearing hard things 
and in suffering with a high motive. We cannot and will not teach 
people to do penance and to make a virtue out of necessity, if we 
have no personal sense of the need of penance, if we never think of 
denying ourselves and never accept hard things without murmuring 
and complaining. We are so ready to say, perhaps even more than 
lay people: “I am not obliged to do this. I am not bound to stand 
this and I will not.” Therefore, above and before all others we 
should cultivate a spirit and a readiness for giving up things and 
for bearing things. 

A.—I suspect you have set your mind on making a convert of me 
to your brand of ascetics and perhaps also to your smoking rule. 

P.—I am set on convincing you that definiteness is necessary for 
your own sanctification and for your activity as a religious teacher. 
When a physician prescribes some medicine or a course of treat- 
ment for a patient, he insists on having his medicine taken at defi- 
nite times and in definite amounts. If a patient does not follow the 
directions, he does not give his physician a fair show nor will he 
get results. The body demands regularity, and so does the soul. 
If you make.a definite smoking rule for yourself as I hope you will, 
hold fast to it and you will get some schooling in self-discipline 
and in doing penance. 

A.—I have no doubt about it, but there is going to be some 
trouble about screwing my courage up to the sticking point for 
making that resolution, and even more trouble keeping it there. 

P.—Fortify your weak will with the thought that this kind of 
fighting will make you a conqueror. If it proves to be the hardest 
fight of your life, it will eventually be the sweetest victory you ever 
won in your life. 





THE PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Competent Forum 


The first see is judged by no one (Canon 1556). Ina system of 
laws which are to determine the procedure in court, the logical order 
is to begin with the rules on the competency of the various courts, 
inferior and superior. The Code starts with the highest tribunal, 
that of the Supreme Head of the Catholic Church, the Bishop of 
Rome. According to the teaching of the Church, Christ appointed 
the Apostle St. Peter and his successors as supreme rulers of His 
Church, and committed to them full legislative, executive and 
judiciary power in spiritual affairs over all members of the Church 
individually and collectively. For this reason Canon 1556 states 
that the incumbent of the first see—namely, the Bishop of Rome— 
cannot be judged by any court, because the very idea of being 
arraigned at the bar of any court supposes that the person forced 
to appear is inferior in authority and subject to that of the court. 
We briefly discussed in the preceding issue of this Review the 
reasons why the Church claims supreme and independent authority 
to act as legislator, executive and judge in the affairs committed 
to her by Christ. The fact that the Supreme Head of the Church 
is not subject to correction by any authority in the Church need 
not disturb any one, for God’s providence has watched over His 
Church so that in the long line of Popes throughout the nineteen 
hundred years of the Church’s existence there have been but a few 
men whose life and character made them unworthy of their exalted 
position. They are human, and may sin and fail like any man, but 
a great deal of the criticism against the Popes has been not only 
unfair but unjust, for lies and distortions of facts and evil-minded 
insinuations are unjustifiable whether they are directed against our 
equals or against our superiors. Men in public positions must be 
prepared to meet with criticism on the part of their subjects, and 
fair criticism done with the intention of working for the best inter- 
ests of the community as a whole is helpful to the superiors, who 
otherwise would not know that their actions work undue hardship 
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on their subjects because of conditions which they were not suffi- 


ciently acquainted with. 


CasES RESERVED TO THE JUDGMENT OF THE HoLy SEE 


The Roman Pontiff has the exclusive right to judge the cases 
of the following persons: 

(1) Those who hold the highest governmental rank in a nation, 
their sons and daughters, and those who have the immediate right 
to succession ; 

(2) Cardinals; 

(3) Legates of the Apostolic See, and in criminal cases Bishops, 
even titular ones. 

To the Tribunals of the Apostolic See is reserved the judgment 
over: 

(1) Residential bishops in civil cases, with the exception of the 
cases mentioned in Canon 1572; 

(2) Dioceses and other legal ecclesiastical persons who have no 
superior below the Supreme Pontiff, like the exempt religious organ- 
izations, monastic congregations, etc. 

Other cases which the Roman Pontiff has cited to his tribunal 
shall be judged by that judge whom the Pope himself shall have 
appointed (Canon 1557). 

In the first place, Canon 1557 exempts certain groups of persons 
from the jurisdiction of the local courts to which they should be 
subject by reason of domicile or quasi-domicile, and reserves their 
cases to the Supreme Head of the Church. No court of the Church 
has jurisdiction over them, when they are made defendants in a 
cause of action; if they act as plaintiffs, the action should be brought 
in the court to which the defendant is subject, for the principle 
recognized in Canon Law ancient and modern is that the plaintiff 
sues in that court to which the defendant is subject. 

The first group of persons exempted from the ordinary courts 
are the supreme heads of the various States, their children and, 
in a hereditary monarchy, the person who has the first claim to 
the right of succession to the headship of the state. The wife of 
the head of the State is not explicitly mentioned as participating in 
the exemption, but it is certain from Canon 1112 that she shares 
the privilege, because the wife shares in the state of her husband 
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in reference to the canonical effects of such state. The exemption 
of the supreme heads of States from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts was not fixed by written law before the promulgation of the 
Code, but by the constant practice of the Popes of taking those 
cases out of the hands of inferior authorities. The references to 
this custom speak of kings, but the Code, which was prepared in 
these times when many countries who had a king have changed 
to republics, abstains from the use of the word king, and merely 
describes heads of States in such a manner that the president of 
a republic may come under the phrase “qui supremum tenent 
populorum principatum.” Concerning marriage cases of the supreme 
heads of States, their children, and the nearest heir to the throne, 
Canon 1962 states that the Supreme Pontiff will in each indi- 
vidual case delegate some Sacred Congregation, or one of the 
Roman Tribunals, or a special committee to have exclusive right 
to judge in the case. 

Cardinals, Patriarchs, Primates and Metropolitans were from 
ancient times to be judged only by the Supreme Pontiff, because 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy there is no judge to whom they are 
subject except the Roman Pontiff. By custom the criminal cases 
against bishops had become reserved to the Pope, and the Council 
of Trent ruled that the cases of very grave crimes which deserve 
deposition or deprivation of office shall be judged only by the 
Supreme Pontiff; minor crimes shall be judged by the Provincial 
Council (Sess. XXIV, Cap. 5, De Ref.). The Code reserves all 
criminal trials against bishops to the Pope. 

To the Roman Tribunals are reserved (1) the civil lawsuits 
against residential bishops (1.e., bishops in charge of a diocese). 
The court to which these cases belong is that of the Sacred Roman 
Rota, as is stated in Canon 1599, §2. The civil trials against 
titular bishops, auxiliary or coadjutor, are subject to the judicial 
power of their Ordinary. Suits against a residential bishop con- 
cerning his temporal rights or goods and those of the episcopal 
mensa (1.e., revenues destined for the maintenance of the bishop), 
and temporal rights and goods of the diocesan curia, are to be 
tried, not in the Roman Tribunals, but either, with the consent 
of the bishop, by a tribunal of three judges of the diocese or by the 
immediately higher court. In the case of a diocese, this superior 
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court is that of the archdiocese; in the case of an archdiocese, 
it is the court of that diocese which the archbishop has once for 
all time chosen as the court of appeal. 

(2) To the Roman Tribunals are also reserved lawsuits against 
those dioceses and other ecclesiastical corporations or bodies which 
are immediately subject to the Holy See, and therefore have no 
intermediate higher superior. Some dioceses by privilege of the 
Holy See are immediately subject to the Roman Pontiff, and the 
exempt religious organizations are by their privilege of exemption 
immediately subject to the Holy See. 

Finally, Canon 1557 states that the Supreme Head of the Church 
may assume charge over any other cases and appoint a judge to 
try them. It is evident from the nature of the Pope’s office that 
he has authority to exercise his power as supreme judge in any 
ecclesiastical affair, and that he is not bound to the rules laid down 
in the Code of Canon Law. Nevertheless, for the sake of orderly 
administration of the affairs of the Church, it is the practice of 
the Holy See to adhere to the system of government, courts, etc., 
as defined in the common law of the Church, and not to make an 
exception unless on rare occasions and for unusually pressing 
reasons. 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE INCOMPETENCY OF JUDGE 


The cases spoken of in Canons 1556-1557 are reserved in such a 
manner that the incompetency of all other judges is absolute (Canon 
1558). 

Nobody can be sued in the first instance, except before an 
ecclesiastical judge who is competent by reason of one of the titles 
specified in Canons 1560-1568. The incompetency of a judge who 
has none of these titles is called relative. The plaintiff follows the 
forum of the defendant; if the defendant has various courts that 
are competent in the case, the plaintiff has the right to choose 
between the courts (Canon 1559). 

In the cases reserved to the Supreme Pontiff personally or to 
the Roman Tribunals, the lack of authority of other judges and 
tribunals of the Church is absolute so that no consent of the 
parties to the trial can validate the sentence. On the contrary, if 
the incompetency of the court is merely relative, the party that is 
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sued before such a court does not have to appear, for Canon 1559 
states that nobody can be sued in a court unless that court is 
competent to try the case; but if the judge accepts the case and 
the defendant does not object to the incompetency of the judge, 
the sentence cannot be attacked as invalid for reason of the lack of 
jurisdiction of the court over the case. 

The plaintiff who wants to sue a person must ascertain to what 
court the one he intends to sue is subject to, considering both the 
personal standing of the defendant and the subject-matter of the 
suit. If several courts are competent to arraign and judge the 
defendant, the plaintiff has the right to choose any one of the 
competent courts wherein he may bring the action. ‘The option is 
given to the plaintiff in preference to the defendant, and the latter 
cannot refuse to obey the summons of the court chosen by the 
plaintiff, saying for instance that the location of the court is 
inconvenient for him, while another competent court is within 
easy reach. 


NECESSARY FoRUM 


The ecclesiastical forum or court where lawsuits are settled 
has its limitation as to jurisdiction, and in order to know in what 
court he may bring action the plaintiff has to consider both the 
subject-matter of the lawsuit and the person of the defendant. 
Canonists distinguish between the necessary forum and that of 
free choice, or the optional forum. While certain lawsuits have 
necessarily to be taken to certain courts and cannot be tried by any 
other court (cfr. Canon 1560), the term “free choice” or “optional” 
forum is misleading, because there are only a few instances in 
which the plaintiff has a choice between several courts in which 
to bring suit. Concerning the necessary forum the Code has the 
following : 

The cases or actions which have a necessary forum are: 

(1) Actions de spolio, which must be brought before the court 
of the Ordinary of that place where the object of the spolium is 
located ; 

(2) Cases concerning benefices, though not residential ones, 


which must be tried before the Ordinary of the place where the 
benefice is situated; 
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(3) Cases concerning administration, which must be tried before 
the local Ordinary in whose territory the administration was con- 
ducted ; 

(4) Cases concerning hereditaments or legacies for pious causes, 
which must be tried before the local Ordinary of the domicile of 
the testator, except when there is question merely of the execution 
of a legacy, which is to be settled according to the ordinary rules 
of competency (Canon 1560). 

The case or action called “spolium’ consists in this, that the 
person who has either by force or stealth been deprived of pos- 
session of goods or exercise of rights (called quasi-possession), 
may sue either the one who deprived him of the goods or rights 
or the one who actually has possession of the goods or rights. The 
Code rules that the action de spolio must be brought in loco rei 
site, that is, in the place where the object of the spolium action is 
located. Material things have their definite location; immaterial 
things, however (like the right to vote in an election), do not have 
such definite location, but the place where the right was to be exer- 
cised and where one was stopped from the exercise, is the locus rei 
site. 

Court actions concerning benefices must be tried in the court of 
the Ordinary of the place where the benefice is located. All eccle- 
siastical benefices have their definite location in some church, chapel 
or ecclesiastical institute, though the beneficiary may not have the 
obligation of residence in the place of the benefice. In the United 
States the bishops have not as a rule erected ecclesiastical positions 
into benefices; the pastorships are benefices by law. 

Administration of ecclesiastical goods and lawsuits arising out 
of the same are to be tried in the court of the Ordinary of the 
place where the administration was conducted. Though the persons 
concerned should belong to another diocese, the law subjects them 
to the authority of the court of the strange diocese. 

The testamentary dispositions are to be judged by the court 
of the place where the testator had his domicile at the time of his 
death. It does not seem to make any difference in what diocese the 
property is located, and, since Canon 1560 rules that these cases 
must necessarily be tried in the diocese of the domicile of the 
testator, we think that Augustine’s interpretation (“Commentary on 
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Canon Law,” VII, 20) is not correct when he holds that the dis- 
position of a last will may be tried in another diocese because the 
property disposed of in the will is located in that other diocese; 
for Canon 1560 determines the necessary forum irrespective of the 
place where the property of the testator may be located. If there 
is no question of the validity of the last will but merely of the 
execution of a legacy, the competency of the court is regulated 
by the ordinary rules on competency. 


COMPETENCY OF CouRT FOR REASON OF DOMICILE OR QuasI- 
DoMICILE 


Every person can be sued before the Ordinary of the place where 
he has a domicile or quasi-domicile. The Ordinary of the domicile 
or quasi-domicile has jurisdiction over his subject, even though 
the latter is absent from the Ordinary’s territory of jurisdiction 
(Canon 1561). 

Canon 94 states that through domicile or quasi-domicile each 
one acquires his proper pastor and Ordinary. Minors share the 
domicile of their parents, and may have in addition a quasi-domicile 
of their own after they have passed the years of infancy; married 
women share the domicile of their husbands, and may have a 
quasi-domicile of their own; if they have been separated by the 
authority of the Church, they can acquire a domicile of their own. 
Priests and other clerics have their domicile in the diocese in which 
they are incorporated; members of religious organizations lose by 
the profession of solemn or simple perpetual vows the proper 
diocese which they had in secular life, and they have their domicile 
in the place where the religious house is located to which they 
are assigned by their superiors as members of the local community. 
Concerning married women maliciously deserted by their husbands 
it has been declared that they cannot acquire a domicile of their own, 
distinct from that of the husband, unless they have obtained from 
the ecclesiastical judge perpetual separation or separation for an 
indefinite period of time (Committee for the Auth. Interp. of the 
Code, July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 526). 

The Ordinary has jurisdiction over persons who have a domicile 
or quasi-domicile in his territory, though the subjects be actually 
outside that territory at the time when action is taken against them 
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in the court of the Ordinary. In order that the court may 
reach a subject who is absent from the territory of jurisdiction of 
the court, it will have to request the aid of the local Ordinary of 
the place where the person is actually staying, and that Ordinary 
is commanded by Canon 1570, §2, to perform the acts requested 
in the manner required by Canon Law. 


Ciry OF ROME CONSIDERED DoMICcILE oF ALL CATHOLICS 
ACTUALLY STAYING THERE 


A stranger in the City of Rome, though staying there only for 
a short time, can be summoned into court in that city just as in 
his own domicile; he has, however, the right to have his case 
tried in the place of his home—that is, to petition that the case 
be referred to his proper Ordinary. If a person has stayed in the 
City of Rome for a year, he has the right to decline the forum 
of his Ordinary, and to insist that he be summoned before the 
tribunals of Rome (Canon 1562). 

In this Canon there is no question of suing for one’s rights at 
the court of the Apostolic See, but of suing in the court of the 
Ordinary of the City of Rome, who is the Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome. According to Canon 1569, every Catholic has the right to 
take his case immediately to the court of the Apostolic See because 
of the supreme and immediate jurisdiction of the Holy See over 
every member of the Church individually and over all corporate 
ecclesiastical bodies collectively. The extension of the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the court of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome is a special 
concession given that city because of its preéminence and the fact 
that every Catholic visiting Rome is considered to be at the home 
of the spiritual Father of all Christians and, in a sense, in his 
own home. A stranger in the City of Rome has no right to 
summon to the Ordinary’s court a person absent from Rome, but 
one present at Rome may be sued there. If summoned, the latter 
must answer the call of the court, but he may at once request that 
the trial be held, not at Rome, but in the place of his domicile or 
quasi-domicile. On the contrary, if an action were brought against 
a person in his home diocese while he is staying at Rome and 
where he has been living for a year or more, he may decline to 
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have his cause adjudged in the place of his domicile, and request 
the court of the Ordinary of the City of Rome to try the case 


COMPETENT CoURT FOR PERSONS HAvING No DomiIcILe 


Persons who have neither domicile nor quasi-domicile in any 
place (called vagi in law) may be sued in the court of the Ordinary 
in whose territory they are actually staying; members of religious 
organizations may be sued in the place where their religious house 
is located (Canon 1563). 

If the summons is served on a person who has no domicile 
or quasi-domicile while he stays within the territory of jurisdiction 
of the court which issued the summons, that court obtains jurisdic- 
tion over that person. If the latter has moved to the territory of 
another Ordinary by the time the summons is to be served on 
him, the court cannot get jurisdiction over him, and the plaintiff 
will have to follow up the traveller to get the summons served on 
him by the court of the place where he is actually staying. When 
persons have a domicile or quasi-domicile, it is not difficult to get 
them into court, for the summons can be served on a subject even 
outside the territory of jurisdiction; and if after due inquiry the 
place where a subject is actually staying remains unknown, sum- 
mons by public edict may be served upon him. 

Persons who have made profession of vows (even temporary 
vows) in an approved religious organization have their domicile 
in that religious house to which they are assigned by the competent 
religious superior as members of the local family. Some com- 
mentators of the Code argue from the rule of Canon 585—“A reli- 
gious who has made profession of perpetual vows, either simple or 
solemn, loses ipso ture the proper diocese which he had in the 
world’”’—that temporarily professed religious retain the domicile 
which they had before joining the religious community. The 
special rules of the Code concerning the ordination of religious, 
and whether they as clerics are incardinated into a diocese or into 
the religious organization, whether they are ordained under the 
authorization of a local Ordinary or of the major superior of a 
religious community, should not, we believe, be applied to other 
matters. The text of Canon 1563 clearly states that the proper 
court of a religious is that of the place where the house is located 
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to which he is ascribed by his superior as a member of the com- 
munity. Unless, therefore, some other Canon of the procedural law 
of the Code indicates that the religious may have a proper court 
also in some other diocese, the definite rule of Canon 1563 must 
prevail. The religious organizations which are exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the local Ordinaries are made subject to them in 
many things by various laws of the Code, and in the matters in 
which they are subject to the local Ordinary they can be proceeded 
against in the Ordinary’s court. Moreover, Canon 1579 gives juris- 
diction to the local Ordinary’s court in all cases in which a secular 
or a religious of another Order or Congregation sues an individual 
religious or house, province, etc. 





BUILDING THE SCHOOL 
By Paut E. CampseLL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


III. Planning the Classroom 


The school building occupies an important position in the work 
of education. It is more than a mere shelter. It is the workshop 
of the younger generation during the majority of the hours spent 
on self-improvement. The very structure exercises a potent influ- 
ence on the development of the esthetic sense. The builder of the 
school has a sacred task. He cannot do his work too well. His 
handiwork will stand for generations and must shape for good or 
ill the lives of the students who spend, during the formative period 
of life, more of their working hours in the school than in any other 
place—even the home. 

The American public must plead guilty to tardy recognition of 
children’s rights. With a high disregard for beauty we have held 
before us the ideal of utility. Rigid lines and right angles have been 
characteristic of the “schoolhouse type” of architecture. But the 
dawn of a brighter day is at hand. The erection of a school is an 
avenue through which public taste has sought to express itself. The 
“hatchet and saw” carpenter is no longer entrusted with the work. 
The State Department of School Buildings in many States provides 
free of charge plans and specifications to any citizen or group of 
citizens that desires to erect a school. In Pennsylvania the Depart- 
ment of School Buildings supplies such plans and specifications for 
one, two, and four-room buildings. The same Department passes 
upon all plans and specifications submitted to it, and makes any nec- 
essary recommendations. Diocesan building commissions strive 
through careful supervision of proposed plans to avoid mistakes 
that have been made in the past. This is prompted, not by the motive 
of economy alone, but by a desire to provide the best possible build- 
ing for the pupils who will receive their education therein. 

The general movement towards consolidation enables many com- 
munities to erect structures that make for the development and the 
dissemination of taste. The use of the facilities of the school for 
a variety of extra-school activities of a social or a civic nature 
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has prompted the selfish adult population to devote more care and 
attention to the construction of the civic or community center. But 
the selfish motive is not predominant. One writer tells us that some- 
thing of the same spirit that once sought to build a tabernacle 
or a cathedral worthy of a dwelling place of the Most High is 
seeking expression in furnishing to the youth of our land nobler 
temples in which their hearts, minds, and bodies may better adjust 
themselves to the demands of a practical civic brotherhood. The 
same spirit sublimated through religion inspires the priest who takes 
up the task of building a school. The maxim, “A Catholic school in 
every parish,” is sufficient to convey the spiritual motive to every 
pastor of souls. Not in a spirit of rivalry, but convinced that the 
school bears a vital part in the development of the esthetic as well 
as the religious sense and spirit, our pastors in the United States 
have striven to make the parish school a worthy sanctuary of the 
high purposes it represents. In the face of opposition from wealthy 
parishioners who look upon four walls and a roof as a school, pas- 
tors have sacrificed their peace of mind in pursuit of an ideal. The 
parish school must offer education, not merely a stimulation to 
religious consciousness. The pastor knows that he cannot accom- 
plish this purpose in a building that afflicts its occupants with an in- 
feriority complex. Fads and foibles of modern education are taboo. 
The parish school aims to teach the rock-ribbed essentials of the 
temporal and the spiritual life in a building worthy of the high 
purpose to which it is dedicated. 

In previous articles we have spoken of many features of the ideal 
school building. Now it remains to treat of those features that bear 
immediate relation to the working unit of the school, the classroom. 
For a great number of reasons it is necessary that careful attention 
be given to the floors of a school building, both before and after 
construction. The floors receive the roughest usage. An unsanitary 
floor condition is a hazard to the health of the students. A floor 
of cheap construction will not wear well, but soon develops an out- 
at-the-elbows appearance, and is the despair of a janitor who takes 
pride in the neat appearance of his building. 

If the building is not of fireproof construction, there should be 
double floors. To provide proper insulation against cold, bad odors 
and dampness, a double floor is necessary, particularly on the first 
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level. The sub-floor material may be any durable wood, well-sea- 
soned and of even thickness, laid diagonally with the joists and fit- 
ting closely. A material that will deaden sound and exclude air is 
necessary between the two floors. Asbestos paper serves better 
than tar paper for this purpose, but a heavy building paper is better 
than nothing at all. This deadening material must be applied skill- 
fully; the floor must be level and impervious to air at all cost. 

The upper set of boards should be of hard wood. Usually oak 
is preferred, but in some important features hard maple is a superior 
flooring material. Oak floors, unless varnished frequently, soon 
take on a displeasing appearance. It is difficult to secure even- 
grained oak, and very often an expensive oak floor will splinter 
badly. Maple wears as well, does not splinter, retains its original 
pleasing color, and is more easily maintained than oak. Maple takes 
a good polish from wax or oil, and in this case does not need varnish. 
Straight, close-grained, hard pine, of sufficient thickness and free 
from pitch gashes, makes a very serviceable floor. If well seasoned 
and carefully joined, with boards not exceeding 244” on face, maple, 
oak or pine of a good quality will give excellent results. It is not 
always necessary to select the most expensive material. 

Ceaseless vigilance is the price of good floors. The boards should 
be blind-nailed carefully. Well-seasoned wood, when dented by the 
careless hammers of poor workmen, is injured permanently. The 
dents afford a lodging place for dirt and make it difficult to keep 
the floor clean. The floor, when finished, should be sanded to an 
even surface. The sanding machine needs a competent operator. 

The fireproof floor is of various kinds. A solid slab of reinforced 
concrete does not need any deadening quilt or any special insulation 
against cold or foul air. This floor is more expensive than the 
combination slab. In the combination slab type of floor the space 
between steel beams is spanned with specially prepared clay tile, 
usually 8” in thickness. The space between tile is filled with con- 
crete, and a 2” layer of concrete over all gives a durable and satis- 
factory floor. A specially patented tile now on the market is de- 
signed to give a superior bond with the concrete. Architects are 
practically unanimous in approving this type of floor*. Another 
type of floor construction recently developed is known as steel bar 


*Known as “Natco.” 
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joists or truss joists. These joists afford ample space for conduits 
and piping without suspending ceilings below floor. When repairs 
are necessary, the trouble is more easily located and remedied. Hy- 
rib lath over the bar joists gives support to a slab of 2” concrete. 
Wood forms are not necessary. The metal lath for the ceiling is 
attached directly to the steel joists by means of clips. Plaster is ap- 
plied to the metal lath in the same manner as in other types of con- 
struction. A recently erected skyscraper in Pittsburgh, the Grant 
Building, has steel bar joist flooring throughout. It is appreciably 
lower in cost than other types of fireproof floor construction. 

Over all of the above types of fireproof construction any fin- 
ished floor can be used. Maple or oak remains the best material 
in wood. Boards not exceding 244” in width and 13/16” in thick- 
ness may be laid directly over wood sleepers. The sleepers may be 
secured with tamped cinders to within 1” of top. More recently 
a patented bull-dog grip has been used to secure the sleepers firmly. 
The bull-dog grip is a metal anchor set in the fresh concrete where 
it forms a permanent bond. They are spaced about 16” on center, 
and specially prepared metal projections are nailed to the sleeper. 
The sleepers are held firmly in place and do not need to be tamped 
with cinders. 

The terrazzo floor, though cold and hard, is growing in favor. 
It serves best in halls, stairways and toilets. Terrazzo forms a 
good bond with the concrete floor. The individual block should not 
exceed 25 square feet in area. Varying conditions will cause ex- 
pansion and contraction that will inevitably produce cracks and 
gashes in larger areas. Cork may be laid over a carefully screeded 
concrete floor. The tendency is towards the use of blocks not hav- 
ing a greater area than a square foot. Cork of a standard thickness 
(about 14”) will take up any unevenness in the screeded concrete. 
This is not true of linoleum. The standard thickness is not over 
3/16”, and will require as a base a layer of concrete of a very rich 
mixture which can be screeded to a very even finish. Large rolls 
of a good grade of linoleum laid over such a fine concrete base, 
properly water-proofed at the joints, give very satisfactory results. 
Manufacturers usually supply a binder with linoleum or cork 
flooring. 


Where a damp condition exists or is feared, there is no flooring 
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superior to Tile-tex. Tile-tex is a flooring material made with an 
asphalt base, colored and laid similar to tile. It is composed of 
asbestos fibre and finely divided cork, with a combination of vege- 
table and mineral rubber as a binder, together with the necessary 
coloring pigment. Architects report an increasing demand for this 
material where resistance to rough usage and certain chemicals is 
required. It is ideal for chemical laboratories, where good natural 
lighting atones for the unavoidable dull color of Tile-tex. Per- 
haps some of our youthful chemists will perfect a coloring pigment 
that will produce bright, pleasing colors in this asphalt material. 

The good architect will insist gently on specifying built-up doors. 
The core gives durability; the veneer, artistic appearance. The 
alternating of vertical and horizontal grain in the successive layers 
of the core makes the door “fight itself,’ and it cannot warp or 
shrink. The ordinary stock panel doors are not satisfactory. A 
specification frequently omitted or disregarded should require a 
good paint job for the door, including the top and bottom edge. 
State law usually requires that all main doors open readily with 
pressure from within. It is a mistake to have any door in a school 
opening inwardly. Threshold strips or carpet strips are not now in 
use, nor are transoms specified in modern schools. Breeze windows, 
cut in the inner wall above the blackboard, are sometimes necessary 
where there is no attempt at forced ventilation. The breeze window 
can sometimes supply sufficient natural light to a center corridor 
that would otherwise require constant artificial illumination. A pane 
of glass in the classroom door may allow a sort of cursory super- 
vision by a perambulating principal. Cui bono? More immediate 
supervision is necessary, and the open pane often admits more dis- 
turbing than correcting infiuences. 

Three walls of the classroom may be used for blackboard space. 
This gives about 60 linear feet of wall surface. Blackboards be- 
tween the windows are an abomination with any system of unilateral 
lighting. The eye of the pupil automatically adjusts itself to the 
strong light from the window, while trying to read the written work 
on such a blackboard. The result is a straining of the muscles of 
accommodation. The height of the blackboard above the floor and 
the width of the material used should be accommodated to the size 
of the pupil. Scaled properly to the size of the children of successive 
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grades the blackboard will be properly placed from 26” to 34” above 
the floor, and will vary from 28” to 36” in width. For students in 
high school, especially in rooms designed for mathematics and art 
work, the board may be 40” wide. The expense and the absorption 
of light by the black surface make it inadvisable to provide more 
blackboard space than is necessary. Artistic colored borders or class 
materials which are better displayed on a bulletin board or a display 
rail should not encroach on the blackboard space provided at great 
expense for the use of pupils. 

Slate of a dull black color, when cut in large slabs, carefully and 
evenly set, is perhaps the best material now readily available. It 
is expensive, but will last indefinitely. With reasonable care it can 
be kept comparatively free from dirt and oil gathered from the 
hands of the pupils. We cannot overemphasize the necessity of 
setting slate boards well. Cement, paper, wood pulp and various 
other materials sometimes used in cheap construction are but poor 
substitutes for slate. Glass has been successfully used in England. 
The glass is slightly but evenly ground on the writing surface and 
painted black on the reverse side. Glass boards do not warp or 
buckle, fit at the joints, last indefinitely, are easily cleaned, and do 
not absorb moisture or oil. But in practice they have been unsatis- 
factory in America, probably because the glass was ground too 
coarsely. The best specification under present circumstances seems 
to be “a good quality of black slate.” 

There is a great diversity in taste in windows. The old double- 
hung window pivoted to swing has quite a vogue. There are many 
varieties of sectional windows pivoted to swing outward or inward 
in accord with certain principles of ventilation. The best of the 
modern windows is perhaps the type with the bottom unit hinged at 
the bottom to swing inward, and successive upper units hinged to 
swing out from the top. This gives a maximum circulation of 
air with protection from drafts and the elements. The bottom 
unit acts as an air deflector. The steel sash is a feature of this type. 
The supervisor of construction should demand that the exposed 
surface of the steel sash be well painted, for particularly at the point 
where it sinks in the masonry there is danger of rust, the nemesis 
of the steel sash. The rectangular top window, with the upper 
edge as high as possible, provides a maximum of light area. 
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Our desire to provide gymnasium facilities should not lead us 
to a mistaken emphasis on indoor play activities. An adequate 
outdoor playground ministers, as no indoor substitute can, to the 
physical health and development of the entire student body. The 
open air gymnasium, a covered structure enclosed on the sides with 
wire only, is an ideal plan in many of our Southern States. The 
children may exercise throughout the winter in the open air without 
exposure to inclement weather. The modern demand seems to be 
for a structure large enough to contain a standard basketball court. 
Within a generation basketball may succeed baseball as the great 
American game. Under no circumstances should the playground 
be omitted. There is no physical exercise superior to a run in the 
open air when the weather permits. State requirements frequently 
specify a minimum of 30 square feet of playground per pupil. In 
the average school of about 500 pupils this would require one-third 
of an acre for playground purposes. A plot of ground 150 x 106 
feet would be the demand. Frequently splendid school buildings 
are erected on plots of ground no larger than these dimensions. 
Inadequate playgrounds force indoor recess, and the children are 
deprived of fresh air just at the time when it would be of greatest 
benefit to them. 

We have not spoken of the school library nor of the high school 
laboratory. The standard of these rooms is accurately determined 
by the various accrediting agencies, with one or other of which every 
high school must now be affiliated. Modern courses of study specify 
elementary library work above the third grade. The upper grades 
at least of our elementary schools have need of a library, and no 
modern plan of an eight-grade elementary school can omit provision 
for library space. 


We have not considered the great questions of plumbing, heating, 
ventilation and lighting. Each one of these demands separate 
treatment. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MONKS OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


VIII. Liturgical Prayers for the Dead 
I. History or THESE PRAYERS 


That the living may pray for the dead is an article of our faith 
and a logical sequel of the dogma of the Communion of Saints, 
which knits together in the oneness of a holy mystical body, under 
the headship of Christ, the denizens of this land of banishment and 
those who have entered into the house of their eternity. The living 
are exhorted to pray for one another, to the end that they may be 
saved, “for the continual prayer of a just man availeth much” 
(James, v. 16). From two beautiful texts of the Old Testament 
we learn that those whose souls have reached the goal of final union 
with God, may and do plead on behalf of those still struggling on 
earth. The first is the vision of Judas the Machabee when he saw 
Onias, “who had been high priest, a good and virtuous man 
holding up his hand and praying for all the people of the Sowa 
and yet another man, “admirable for age and glory and environed 
with great beauty and majesty, of whom Onias said: ‘This is a 
lover of his brethren . . . this is he that prayeth much for all 
the holy city, Jeremias, the prophet of God’” (II Mach., xv. 12 
sqq.). As regards those who, though departed in the friendship 
of God, are yet kept from His presence by the remains of sins done 
in the days of their mortality, we read that the great Jewish hero 
caused sacrifice to be offered for the souls of those slain in battle, 
“thinking well and religiously concerning the resurrection, for if 
he had not hoped that they that were slain should rise again, it 
would have seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the dead” 
(tbid., xii. 43, 44). 

The New Testament contains no certain and obvious statement 
concerning prayers for the dead, unless it be St. Paul’s prayer for 
Onesiphorus: “The Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the 
Lord in that day” (II Tim., i. 18). In the absence of further 
Scriptural statements we have a long chain of evidence starting 
from the earliest days of ecclesiastical history—not only texts in 
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the books of the Fathers or other writers, but in such monuments 
as have escaped the ravages of time. We need only draw attention 
to the innumerable mural paintings and inscriptions—both Greek 
and Latin—which are to be seen on the walls of the Catacombs. The 
oft-repeated Jn Pace, or Vivas m pace, is surely a prayer for the 
person to whom it is addressed, and the addition, et pete pro nobis, 
amounts to a clear confession of faith in the ability of the dead— 
those in heaven and, may be, those in Purgatory—to plead on be- 
half of the living. It is not possible to walk many yards in those 
venerable underground burial places without having it borne in 
upon one how very vivid was the faith of the early Christians in 
the intercommunion between all the members of the Church, what- 
ever state they might be in—whether in glory, in pain, or in travail 
upon this earth. 

Written documents also take us very far back into Christian 
antiquity. In 155 St. Polycarp, who had been a disciple of St. John, 
suffered for Christ. The Christians buried what remained of his 
body and in their account of his martyrdom they say that they hope 
to meet annually with joy at the place of his burial, both to honor 
the Martyr and to encourage those who were to come after them. 
However, there is an even more remarkable testimony to the faith 
of the early Christians in what we read in the Acts of Sts. Perpetua 


and Felicitas—the famous Acta Perpetue, one of the most precious 


documents concerning the early Church and her faith and practice. 
These Acts, written by the noble lady herself, are like a diary in 
which she relates day by day what befell them during their im- 
prisonment. Now Perpetua’s brother, Dinocrates, had died of a 
cancer in the face at the age of seven. One day, as she and all her 
companions were at prayer, the name of that boy suddenly came to 
her mind. She then realized that she ought to pray for him, which 
she did at once: Et ca@pi de ipso orationem facere multum et im- 
gemiscere ad Dominum. The following night she saw the lad, 
thirsty and muddy, standing near a basin full of water but unable 
to reach the margin of the vessel. On awakening she understood 
that her brother was in pain; “but I had confidence that I should 
be able to help him, and I prayed for him . . . and I pleaded 
for him day and night, with tears, that he might be granted to me 
(ut mthi donaretur).” After a while she beheld the boy once more, 
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cleansed, well-clothed and refreshed. Moreover, the rim of the 
basin seemed lower, and on its edge stood a golden phial full of 
water from which the boy began to drink. This phial never be- 
came empty, and when the boy had drunk enough he went away 
from the water and began to play, full of joy, as children are wont 
to play. “Thus I understood that he had been relieved from pain 
(tunc intellexi translatum eum esse de pena).” All this is from 
the pen of a woman, a young mother of twenty-two, who only laid 
down her pen when she was summoned into the arena; for with 
the sublime calm that characterizes the glorious African lady, she 
writes: “This I have written up to the eve of the games—as for 
what will happen at the games, let who cares set it down: hoc usque 
in pridie muneris egi, tpsius autem muneris actum, si quis voluerit, 
scribat” (Acta SS., 1 March, pp. 633 sqq.) All this happened at 
Carthage in the year 203. Surely, we have here a most weighty 
proof of the faith of the African Christians both in the existence 
of Purgatory and the power of the living to alleviate or shorten its 
pains. 

Tertullian, on his part, assures us that the priest would hie to 
the house of mourning to pray beside the dead. We gather this 
from the story of the dead woman who, as the priest started to 
pray, suddenly raised her arms in the attitude of prayer and only 
lowered them at the conclusion of the priestly supplication. 

The expression made use of by the Apologist raises a very 
weighty question: cum in pace dormisset, et morante adhuc sepul- 
tura, interim oratione presbyteri componeretur. Here we have a 
Christian woman who, during the interval between death and burial, 
is being comforted by the oratio presbyteri. There is very strong 
evidence to justify an interpretation of this oratio presbyteri as be- 
ing the Eucharistic Sacrifice, for elsewhere too the very same word 
is used, and St. Cyprian employs the expression when he certainly 
means the prayer par excellence—that is, the Eucharistic prayer im- 


plying the oblation of sacrifice and Holy Communion. The Con- 
stitutiones Apostolice (VI, 17) ordain that the Saints and Martyrs 
and all those who have died in the Lord shall be remembered with 
holy readings and the singing of psalms; above all is “the antitype 
of Christ’s royal body” to be offered, viz., the Holy Eucharist 
(antitypum regalis corporis Christi, ratam acceptamgue Eucharis- 
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tiam, offerte). Ratam, acceptamque, sounds very familiar to our 
ears, for the words are in the Roman Canon, but the expression 
antitypum regalis corporis Christi is particularly interesting as 
showing the Eucharistic faith of those early days. Tertullian (De 
Monogam., XC, x) points out some of the inconveniences of second 
nuptials, when he describes how a woman who has married a second 
time prays for her former husband, pleads for his refreshment and 
for reunion with him at the resurrection and makes the offering on 
the anniversary of his death (et offers annuis diebus dormitionis 
ejus). If the offering was made on the anniversary, surely it could 
not have been neglected on the day of death itself. 

St. Cyprian (Epist., I, 2), who was practically a contemporary 
of Tertullian’s, speaks of the oblation of the Eucharist as an un- 
derstood thing, as a custom that had already in the middle of the 
third century the sanction of tradition behind it: ‘The bishops that 
have gone before me . . . made a law that none of our 
brethren should designate a cleric as guardian or legal executor; 
and if, notwithstanding this prohibition, someone were to act other- 
wise, let no offering be made for him, nor let the sacrifice be offered 
at his falling asleep (non offeretur pro eo nec sacrificium pro dor- 
mitione ejus celebraretur.)”’ Here we have a phraseology which is 
in the strict sense sacrificial, and such expressions are met with 
everywhere in the writings of the African Martyr. When one 
ponders statements such as the above, it is easy to visualize the 
liturgy of a funeral or the anniversary celebration of a Martyr or 
anyone of the faithful whose death had been precious in the sight of 
the Lord. There is a wonderful and indeed a most fascinating air of 
modernity in the above-quoted texts which makes us realize more 
than anything else the essential continuity, not only in faith, but 
even in prayer and practice that unites the children of the Church, 
however distant they may be from one another in time and space. 

From the fourth century onwards prayers for the dead— 
above all Mass for the dead—have their place in all liturgies, both 
in the East and the West. St. Cyril of Alexandria, writing in the 
middle of the century, says (Catech. mystag., V, 6): “We pray 
for those of our number who have passed away, for we deem it of 
great advantage to them if we supplicate in their behalf whilst the 
holy and venerable sacrifice is offered on the altar.” A little further 
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on the same doctor refutes the objections of those who sought to 
cast a doubt upon the efficacy of such suffrages by these remarkable 
words (ibid., V, 10): “When we offer these suffrages, we offer 
Christ who was sacrificed for our sins, and thus we appease God 
both for the dead and for our own selves.” 

The Sacramentary of St. Gelasius gives us the order followed 
at a funeral. The body was first carried to the Church, where it 
rested on a bier whilst the sacrifice was being offered. At the con- 
clusion of Mass it was taken down from the bier and prayers were 
said ad sepulchrum, prius quam sepeliatur, and a last prayer fol- 
lowed the committal of the body to the grave. At the opening of 
the fifth century we find Pope Innocent I allowing the priests who 
were in charge of cemeteries to offer what we now call private 
Masses (sacramentorum conficiendorum jus habent atque licen- 
tiam), and, according to a Canon of the Third Council of Carthage, 
if those who undertake a burial have broken their fast, prayers 
alone are recited (solis orationibus fiat). Obviously by this time 
the doctrine of the efficacy of the Eucharistic Sacrifice had reached 
its full development. In the fourth century men believed as firmly 
as we do the truth defined by Trent that Mass is offered for the 
living and the dead. As a matter of fact, it is touching to see the 
keenness with which the sick and the dying implored the living to 
make this life-giving oblation for them and to keep them in mind 
whenever they meet or stand at the altar of sacrifice. Everybody 
is familiar with the classic passage in St. Augustine’s “Confessions”’ 
which bears on this practice. Little did St. Monica care about her 
last resting place, a thing concerning which the ancients in par- 
ticular used to be so anxious: “Only this I ask of you that, wher- 
ever you may be, you be mindful of me at the altar of the Lord.”’ 
Augustine was amazed at the holy indifference to earthly things 
which this aloofness betokened, for there was a time when Monica 
was greatly concerned about the sepulchre which she had prepared 
for herself, near that of her husband. Then there follows the 
passage (“‘Confessions,” IX, 4) which, from the liturgiological 
point of view, is invaluable: ‘And lo! the body was carried out 
and we followed it and returned without tears. For we wept not 
amid those prayers which we poured out to Thee at the time when 
the Sacrifice of our redemption was being offered to Thee on her 
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behalf, whilst the body was placed near the grave, before it was 
laid in it, as is the custom on such occasions (sicut illic fieri solet).” 
Mass beside the open grave—evidently on a portable altar, for the 
grave could not have been in a church, since this was against both 
the civil and the ecclesiastical laws—was already an established 
practice in the fourth century. 

St. Augustine gives a theological explanation of the reason why 
we pray for the dead, not only in the special treatise, De Cura pro 
mortuis, but in several other works of his. Thus, in the Enchiridion 
(CX, or 29, translated by Professor J. F. Shaw, Edinburgh) he 
explains with admirable precision the divers motives for which the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice may be offered for the dead: “It cannot be 
denied that the souls of the dead are benefited by the piety of 
their living friends who offer the Sacrifice of the Mediator or give 
alms in the Church on their behalf. But these services are of ad- 
vantage only to those who during their lives have merited that 
these things should profit them hereafter. For there is a manner 
of life which is neither so good as not to require these things after 
death, nor so bad that such services are of no avail after death. On 
the other hand, there is a mode of life so good as not to require 
these suffrages, and there is one so bad that, when life is over, 
they are of no avail. Wherefore, it is in this life that all the merit 
or demerit is acquired which can either relieve or aggravate man’s 
sufferings hereafter. . . . It is not to everyone that these serv- 
ices are profitable. And why are they not profitable to all except 
because of the different kinds of lives that men lead in the body? 
When, then, sacrifices either of the altar or of alms are offered in 
behalf of all the baptized dead, they are thank-offerings for the very 
good (pro valde bonis gratiarum actiones sunt) ; they are propitia- 
tory sacrifices for the not very bad (pro non valde malis propitia- 
tiones sunt); and in the case of the very bad, though they in no 
wise help the dead, they are yet some kind of comfort for the living 


(qualescumque vivorum consolationes sunt).” 

We need not be detained any longer by quoting yet further in- 
stances of the primitiveness of practically all the ritual for the dead 
which is in use throughout the Catholic world today. Even the 
observance of the third, seventh, thirtieth and anniversary days has 


for it the sanction of a hoary antiquity. Some of the liturgical 
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texts of today may have been unknown to those of our brethren 
who were the real originators of our public worship, but substan- 
tially at least there is very little difference. Like us, they sang 
psalms, prayed, burnt incense and candles; above all, they offered 
the saving Victim of the world in the Eucharistic oblation. The 
spiritual value of all these rites was fully understood, because the 
doctrine concerning the interrelations of the various sections of 
the Church—that is, the Church militant, suffering and triumphant 
—were fully appreciated from the very first dawn of Christianity. 

It would be a pleasing and profitable task to illustrate the value 
of our funeral rites by the experience of the Saints. St. Gregory 
the Great relates a considerable number of incidents of which he 
had either personal experience or credible evidence, in which the 
dead were seen by the living to implore their help, especially to beg 
that oblations be made for them—that is, that Mass should be said 
for them, at which their friends presented the bread and wine used 
in the sacrifice. St. Teresa likewise relates many an apparition of 
the souls of the dead, the remarkable thing about her visions being 
this, that she nearly always beheld the souls coming out of the 
earth and going up to heaven, surrounded by great splendor, pre- 
cisely whilst Mass was being offered up for them. A thousand 
years intervene between the great Gregory and the great Teresa, 
but there is no difference between the experiences of these Saints. 
We may conclude with a truly wonderful funeral inscription in the 
Roman Catacombs which bears eloquent testimony to the faith of 
the Christians of those far-off days: the inscription was found in 
the Catacomb of Priscilla, and is anterior to the peace of the Church 
(Leclercq, Dict. d’archéol. et de lit., IV, 446): “I beseech you, 
brethren, when you come here to pray, and when you earnestly 
beseech the Father and the Son, let it be your care to bear in mind 
your beloved Agape, to the end that God may have Agape for ever.” 


Vos precor, O fratres, orare huc quando venitis, 
Et precibus totis Patrem Natumque rogatis, 
Sit vestre mentis Agapes care meminisse, 

Ut Deus omnipotens Agapen in secula servet. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS* 
CoNCERNING THE COMPETENT CourT IN MARRIAGE CASES 


Question: Canons 1565, § 1, and 1964 seem to make the competent court 
of matrimonial procedure to be in the diocese where the marriage was 
contracted or where the defendant resides; and in case of marriages be- 
tween a Catholic and a non-Catholic the place where the marriage was 
contracted or the place where the Catholic party resides. I have in mind 
this case: The defendant (Catholic party) lives in diocese A, where the 
marriage was contracted, the plaintiff (non-Catholic party) resides in the 
diocese B. Because of peculiar circumstances, there is no one in diocese A 
to handle the case. The case would be handled in diocese B, if competent 
jurisdiction could be established. Can a change of venue be effected from 
diocese A to diocese B so that the procedure may lawfully take place in 
diocese B? Can the promotor iustitie in diocese B take action in such a 
case? Is there any way at all to try the case outside diocese A? What if 
both parties were Catholics? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The general rule of procedure in the ecclesiastical courts 
is that the plaintiff shall bring action in a court which has jurisdic- 
tion over the defendant according to the ancient axiom: “Actor 
sequitur forum rei.” If several dioceses are competent to try the 
defendant, the plaintiff has the choice between the various com- 
petent forums. In the proposed case the defendant has only one 
forum, because he resides in the same diocese where the marriage 
was celebrated. Our correspondent says that the plaintiff is a non- 
Catholic. According to the procedural law of the Church, a non- 
Catholic cannot be plaintiff in an ecclesiastical court. When the 


Holy See was asked whether a non-Catholic could act the part of 


the plaintiff in matrimonial cases, the answer was that he cannot, 
according to Canon 87. If, however, special reasons occur why 
non-Catholics should be admitted as plaintiffs, recourse is to be 
had in each individual case to the Holy Office (January 27, 1928; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 75). Besides non-Catholics, Catholic parties 
who caused their marriage to be invalid are also excluded from acting 
as plaintiffs against that marriage (cfr. Canon 1971, §1,n.1). Does 
it become necessary to have recourse to the Holy See in every 
marriage case where the party desiring a declaration of nullity 
of the marriage is prevented by the law of the Church from acting 


*All letters addressed to this Department must contain the name and address 
of the correspondent. No attention can be paid to anonymous communications. 
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as plaintiff? No, we do not think that this is the intention of 
the Holy See, because the cases would be so numerous that the 
Holy See could not attend to all of them. Besides, the Code of 
Canon Law supplies another form of procedure by which many 
of these cases can be settled by the diocesan courts. In Canon 1971, 
§1, n.2, it is stated that the promotor tustitie of the diocesan curia 
is competent to act as plaintiff or prosecutor in marriage cases 
where the impediment involved in an impedimentum natura sua 
publicum. As the Code nowhere explains what impediments are 
considered “public of their very nature,” commentators of the Code 
differ in their explanation of the phrase “impedimentum natura 
sua publicum.” Some go so far as to say that any impediment 
which can be proved in the external forum is of its nature public. 
That is not the natural and obvious meaning of the phrase, for 
one can call public of its nature only that impediment which arises 
from a fact that is normally and ordinarily public—for example, 
ordination to major orders, solemn religious profession, legitimate 
blood-relationship, relationship by marriage, facts publicly recorded 
(e.g., age, baptism, marriage). Other impediments (e.g., crime, 
illegitimate blood-relationship, force and fear, conditions against the 
validity of marriage, lack of required marriage consent), are not 
based on facts public of their nature, for the general rule is that 
persons causing such impediments are anxious to hide the fact. 
Not every impediment, therefore, which can be proved by two com- 
petent witnesses is an impediment public of its very nature. 

If the impediment which is claimed to have invalidated a mar- 
riage is of its nature public, the party interested in getting a dec- 
laration of nullity, though not permitted to act as plaintiff, may 
denounce the invalidity to the promotor iustitie so as to have him 
ex officio propose the case to the diocesan court. 

As to the change of venue, we do not think that Canon Law 
provides a procedure to bring a marriage case in the first instance 
to a diocesan court which is not competent under the law of 
Canon 1964. There is no provision in the Code by which the com- 
petent diocesan court can by its consent empower a non-competent 
court to try a marriage case. When there are several dioceses 
that are competent to try the same marriage case, it is possible, 
we believe, that a case started in one of the dioceses may by 
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consent of the court which first accepted the case be continued and 
finished in the court of another competent diocese. 

In the case in which the non-Catholic wants to obtain a declara- 
tion of nullity, the promotor wustitie of the diocese where the mar- 
riage was contracted and where the Catholic party resides may 
bring the case to the court of his diocese. No other diocese is 
competent to handle the case. If both parties are Catholics, the 
one who desires to get a declaration of nullity is competent to 
act as plaintiff unless he caused the invalidity of the marriage. 
As plaintiff, he has to bring action either in the court of the diocese 
where the marriage took place or in the diocese where the other 
party has a domicile or quasi-domicile. If the defendant resides 
in the diocese where the marriage took place, that diocese is the 
only one where the plaintiff can bring the action. 


DISPENSATION FROM THE NATURAL BOND OF MARRIAGE 


Question: Concerning the Papal Decision of November 5, 1924, in the 
case of the Diocese of Helena, where a baptized non-Catholic had married 
a non-baptized person since 1918, and the non-baptized person had been 
divorced and later on became a Catholic and wanted to marry a Catholic, 
and in which case the Holy See gave a dispensation from the natural bond 
of marriage and allowed the convert to marry the Catholic, I respectfully 
ask the following: 

In the event that another case of the same kind comes up and the convert 
asks for a dissolution of the marriage bond, what is the practical course 
to be pursued? Has the bishop of the diocese of the convert the power 
to dissolve such a marriage, or must the case be directly referred to the 
Holy See and to what Sacred Congregation? Is it essential that the un- 
baptized party receives baptism in the Catholic Church, or does valid 
baptism in a non-Catholic denomination suffice? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is no public record of this case in the official 
magazine of the Holy See. Evidently the concession was not 
intended by the Holy See for publication, for otherwise it would 
have appeared in the Acta Apostolice Sedis. We know nothing of 


the case except what The Ecclesiastical Review at that time pub- 


lished concerning it. The Holy See evidently does not want every- 
thing it does for the sake of saving souls to be broadcast. Long 
before that decision theologians were of the opinion that the 
Supreme Head of the Church can in the vicarious power of Christ 
dissolve all human agreements and obligations based on the will 
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of men, if the salvation of souls demands the exercise of that high- 
est power committed by Christ to His Church. Whatever the 
Holy Father does, he is fully able to justify; he knows better 
than anyone else the extent of the God-given authority for the 
welfare of the Christian souls, but it is not always advisable to 
publish indiscriminately what is done by the Holy See because the 
vast majority of non-Catholics not only deny that any authority 
was given to the successors of St. Peter, but take every occasion 
to ridicule the acts of Popes and to say that they are as unprin- 
cipled as our secular legislators and grant divorces when they please. 
In any case, the teaching that the Pope can dissolve marriages— 
except marriage that is a sacrament and has been consummated 
by conjugal intercourse—is not new in the Church. The bishops 
have no authority to dissolve the natural bond of marriage, and 
the petition for such a dissolution is to be submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. It is not necessary to state that 
only a convert to the Catholic Church, who had married when 
unbaptized, has any right to ask this favor of the Holy See. 


CASUAL PRESENCE AND WITNESS IN CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGE 


Question: It once happened that two marriage couples were te be 
married in my mission church the same afternoon, and both came with two 
witnesses each. After the marriage ceremony of the second couple I noticed 
that one of the natives, a witness at the second marriage, had gone outside 
the church and had not been there for the second marriage. I asked one 
of the witnesses of the first marriage who had stayed with the rest of 
his company during the second marriage to sign as witness for both mar- 
tiages. Does it matter whether he knew or did not know that he was to 
be witness, and whether he was or was not asked before the marriage to 
act as such? MIsSION ARIUS. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law prescribes no qualifications, 
no conditions and requirements for witnesses, but merely states that 
two witnesses are necessary for validity of the marriage. In view 
of this absolute silence of the Code, it is difficult to understand 


why so many moralists and canonists speak of the formal presence 
of the witnesses to a marriage, of being invited to act as witnesses, 
etc. All that the law is interested in is that there are two persons 
present who can testify of their own knowledge that two certain 
persons expressed their marriage consent in their presence and the 
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presence of the priest. For validity of the marriage it suffices 
that the witnesses can testify to the fact of the marriage, though 
none of the persons present have been requested or notified to act 
as witnesses, as was decided years ago under the law of the Council 
of Trent which made the presence of two witnesses necessary for 
validity (Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, July 2, 1827; 
Collectanea, n. 794). Non-Catholics are forbidden to be employed 
as witnesses in Catholic marriages (Sacred Congregation of the 
Inquisition, August 19, 1891). No certain age is required for 
witnesses, but children of infant years are not considered capable 
of testifying to facts for lack of the use of reason. 


MANNER OF RECITING THE HOoLy ROSARY 


Question: In saying the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin does one lose the 
indulgences by adding at the end of each of the first three Hail Marys the 
words: “that we may ever have faith in God,” after the first; “that we 
may ever have hope in God’s mercy,” after the second; “that we may ever 
love God,” after the third. And in recalling the various mysteries, may 
one add (e. g.): “that we may have a glorious share in the Resurrection,” 
“that we may follow our Saviour into heaven,” etc.? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The general rule of the Code of Canon Law is that 
the indulgences are lost if any additions, interpolations, etc., are 
made in indulgenced prayers (cfr. Canon 934, §2). There is no 
objection to reciting the three Hail Marys in the manner pointed 
out by our correspondent, because the Apostles’ Creed and the three 
Hail Marys do not form part of the Rosary, and therefore do not 
interfere with the indulgenced devotion. If additions are made 
to the five, ten, or fifteen decades by interjecting some invocation 
or other prayer besides the Our Fathers and Hail Marys, there 
is reason to fear that these interpolations destroy the indulgences. 
Common usage has it that the mysteries to be meditated on are 
mentioned at the beginning of the decades, and that custom is so 
well established and is so universal that nobody questions the 
permissibility of the practice, though the indulgenced devotion of 
the Rosary as outlined by the Holy See does not contain a mention 
of the mysteries but requires meditation on them. Whether the 
few words added to the mentioning of the mystery as here de- 
scribed by our correspondent is an interpolation that interferes with 
the gaining of the indulgences, is not certain. We would not think 
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that it matters just in what form the mysteries are recalled, and, 
besides, the decade itself is not disturbed thereby and each of them 
is a separate unit so that the prayer may be interrupted at each 
decade and the indulgences may be gained so long as at least five 
decades are said within one natural day. The addition to the first 
part of the Hail Mary recalling the mystery each time—for example, 
“Jesus, who carried the Cross for us’—has been allowed to all 
persons who are accustomed to recite the Rosary in that manner 
(Sacred Penitentiary, January 22, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIII, 


163). 


SACRAMENTS TO UNconscious PERSONS AFTER LIFE WITHOUT 
RELIGION, CATHOLIC BuRIAL OF THESE PERSONS 
Question: A man who had for over thirty years neglected the practice 
of religion, except that a few years ago in danger of death he consented 
to go to confession and receive the Holy Viaticum, met with an accident 
and was brought to a hospital unconscious and never regained the use of 
his faculties before death. The chaplain gave him conditional absolution 
and Exteme Unction. The pastor was informed of the circumstances of 
his death, and he knew of course the conduct of the man, who was separated 
from his wife, had for a time belonged to the Masons, had ridiculed his 
own church, and never had gone near a Catholic place of worship. He 
refused to give the man Catholic funeral rites and burial, but the relatives 
of the man appealed to the dean of the district (may be, appointed by the 
Bishop to settle these and similar affairs of parishes of his district) and 
the dean said he would prefer to give him the favor of the doubt, and 
ordered the pastor to give him Catholic funeral rites. Was the deceased 
really entitled to the favor of the doubt? READER. 


Answer: The practical solution of cases in which the pastor 
doubts whether Christian burial is to be given rests with the dio- 
cesan authorities, as is well known. Even in cases where the pastor 
personally feels certain that the man or woman is not entitled to 
Christian burial, his refusal cannot be final, and the people inter- 
ested in the deceased may refer the matter to the Ordinary of 
the diocese or to his delegate. The general practice of the diocesan 
authorities seems to incline towards leniency, and it is perhaps the 
better course, for it is a dictate of nature to be compassionate and 
merciful towards those who are afflicted and suffering. Sometimes 
the pastor believes that it would be a good lesson to the careless 
Catholics if Christian burial were refused to Catholics who 
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habitually neglected their religious duties and met with sudden 
death. However, it is too tremendous a task for humans to 
pronounce sentence on the eternal fate of their fellow-men, and, 
although the refusal of Christian burial is not and cannot be said 
to be a pronouncement of judgment on a man’s eternal fate (for 
that judgment is not given to the Church nor to any human being), 
it cannot but make the impression of a judgment. 


The Church surely has the right to determine who is entitled 
to a share in her liturgical functions, and she lays down certain 
rules by which the pastor—and, in case of appeal, the Ordinary— 
is to be guided (cfr. Canon 1240). In those rules it is stated that 
all Catholics who openly and publicly led a sinful life and die 
without giving some signs of repentance are not to receive Christian 
burial. A Catholic who utterly neglects the duties of his religion 
and is known in the place where he lives as a man who has given 
up the practice of his faith, comes under the class of “publici et 
manifesti peccatores,” who are said by the Code of Canon Law 
not to be worthy of ecclesiastical burial, unless they give some signs 
of repentance before death. The practice of absolving conditionally 
and anointing such Catholics when they are suddenly stricken and 
cannot express their will for or against the reception of the sacra- 
ments, is defended by some moralists as legitimate, as extending 
to them the favor of the doubt concerning their disposition. There 
is a confusion of terminology in this matter, for on the one hand 
the conduct of the man before he became unconscious certainly did 
not justify anyone in saying that he had even an interpretative 
intention of receiving the sacraments, and after he became uncon- 
scious we know absolutely nothing about his disposition; and, if 
we know nothing about it, we cannot call his disposition doubtful 
in the sense in which that term is used in moral theology. When 
the Code speaks of anointing unconscious Catholics in danger of 
death, it does admit as sufficient an interpretative intention, but one 
can reasonably presume such an intention only in people who still 
believe in and value God’s sacraments, not in those who by their 
lives have shown that they had neither faith in nor a desire for 
those precious gifts of God. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALIS 
Administering Holy Communion to the Sick 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case:—John has been ill in bed for three weeks, and wishes to receive 
Holy Communion. He tells his parish-priest that he cannot observe the 
fast because the doctor has ordered him to take medicine every two hours, 
and furthermore he has been accustomed to drink some water during the 
night, whilst he has been ill. The parish-priest assures him that there is 
no difficulty about receiving Holy Communion after breaking the fast, for 
the Church has given privileges to the sick. Without fasting, therefore, 
John receives Holy Communion twice and even three times a week for 
some weeks. One day, after John has received Holy Communion, the 
doctor visits him, and finds him in real danger of death. The parish- 
priest, being summoned, anoints him and gives him the last blessing, but 
thinks it best not to give him Holy Viaticum, since he has received that 
morning, and he must then have been in danger of death. Shortly after, 
the parish-priest himself falls sick. After two months’ illness, he wishes 
during convalescence to celebrate Mass on the anniversary of his ordina- 
tion day. As he cannot observe the Eucharistic fast, he thinks he is 
dispensed from it, since the sick are dispensed in like cases; and if lay 
people may receive Holy Communion not fasting, it would appear that a 
priest could celebrate Mass not fasting, in accordance with Canon 858. 


Solution.—The present discipline of the Church, expressed in 
Canon 858, §2, in respect to the reception of Holy Communion by 
the sick while not fasting, is as follows: “The sick who have been 
confined to bed for a month, and have no certain expectation of 
a speedy recovery, may receive the Holy Eucharist—with the pru- 
dent advice of their confessor—once or twice a week, though they 
have taken some medicine or liquid beforehand.” There are, thus, 
four conditions to be fulfilled before a sick person may avail himself 
of this privilege. He must have been confined to bed (or the house) 
for a month. The month is to be taken as thirty days complete, 
for that is the definition of the Code (Canon 32), though Cappello 
(1,506) takes a moral estimate, and would approve of a space of 
26 or 27 days. By the sick are meant those who are ill, or who 
are very advanced in years, or who are weak, or suffering from 
an ailment that keeps them for the most part indoors; they need 
not, however, be confined to bed; they may even be regarded as priv- 
ileged if they are able to be out of bed for a few hours each day, 
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and even, as it is now thought, if they can go to the neighboring 
church to receive Holy Communion, though they would be normally 
considered as confined to their home. 

A second necessary condition for the use of the privilege is that 
there should be no certain expectation of speedy recovery. The 
medical adviser is alone capable of deciding such a point. Recovery 
may be taken as speedy, if it takes place within three or four days, 

The third condition refers to the confessor, for he alone is the 
judge of the fitness of a penitent to receive Holy Communion at 
all, and to receive it frequently. 

The fourth condition refers to the Eucharistic fast, and here 
dispensation is granted for liquid and for any kind of medicine, 
even solid. We are not entitled to ask the sick person whether he 
can fast or not, for the privilege is given to the sick as such; but 
it would be quite right to exhort the sick to keep the fast, if not 
inconvenient. The sick person may receive Holy Communion twice 
a week not fasting, but on other days he must fast if he wishes 
to receive. Two Holy Communions in the week are all that are 
permitted to sick not fasting. It would be grievously wrong to 
receive a third time not fasting, except, of course, in the case of 
Viaticum, which may be received, even daily, not fasting. 

The liquid allowed includes all that can be said to be more liquid 
than solid. Thus the term was interpreted (Sacred Office, 4 June, 
1893) to include liquid that has semolina mixed in it, or crumbled 
bread, or grated toast, or an egg beaten up. An egg, either raw 
or so lightly boiled that it is practically fluid, is held to be liquid, 
but not if it is set-—a very fine distinction. Sugar, pastilles, and 
charcoal tabloids, which are liquefied by the saliva, are considered 
solid food when they are actually taken into the mouth, and are, 
therefore, forbidden (contrary to Cappello, n. 507). 


The patient had not been ill the requisite time, and, therefore 


could not use the privilege. The parish-priest was wrong in saying 
that he might do so, and he was wrong in allowing Holy Com- 
munion three times a week, even to one who could have used the 
privilege. He was also wrong in not giving the patient the Viaticum, 
if he desired to receive it, even though he had received Holy Com- 


munion in the morning (Canon 864). It was not the business of 
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the priest to say that the patient was or had been in danger of death 
in the morning. 

There is no analogy between a non-fasting reception of Holy 
Communion and non-fasting celebration of Mass. The privilege 
is granted so that the faithful—including priests—may not be de- 
barred from Holy Communion by sickness. But a privilege is to 
be interpreted strictly, and celebrating priests are not included in 
the favor (Cappello, Gennari, Pighi). Some authors who wrote 
long before the privilege was granted dealt with the matter on 
grounds of dispensation, and we think that their arguments do not 
now avail (e. g., Suarez and Lugo). 
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CONCERNING IMMIGRATION OF PRIESTS OF ORIENTAL RITES Wuo 
ARE TO EXERCISE THE SACRED MINISTRY IN NortTH, CENTRAL, 
oR SouTH AMERICA OR IN AUSTRALIA 


1. The Ordinaries of the Latin Rite shall inform the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church through the Apostolic Nuncio 
or Delegate how many priests they desire to have and for what 
Oriental Rites so as to care for the spiritual needs of the Oriental 
Catholics. The Sacred Congregation will request the Bishop or 
Patriarch of the respective Rite or Rites to propose worthy priests 
to the Sacred Congregation for this work, and they should do so 
through the Apostolic Delegate or Nuncio of their own country. 

2. If the Oriental Patriarchs or Bishops be in any way what- 
soever informed of the need of Oriental priests in the above-men- 
tioned countries, they shall inform the Sacred Congregation through 
the Apostolic Nuncio or Delegate in what dioceses priests are needed, 
and at the same time designate worthy priests who can be sent 
there. The Sacred Congregation will at once get in communication 
with the Bishops of the dioceses and the Apostolic Nuncio or Dele- 
gate to get information. 

3. If the people of Oriental Rites desire to have a priest of their 
own Rite, it will expedite matters if they forward their petition 
through the local Ordinary, who shall signify to the Apostolic 
Nuncio or Delegate what he thinks of the request, and the Apostolic 
Nuncio or Delegate shall put the matter before the Sacred Con- 
gregation, indicating his own opinion on the matter. 

4. The faithful themselves may correspond directly with the 
Sacred Congregation about the need of priests, but much time will 
be saved if they do so through the local Ordinaries, and the 
Ordinaries through the Apostolic Delegate or Nuncio. 

5. The Oriental Bishops or Patriarchs who propose priests shall 
also give full information on the life and character of those priests 
and write out a “Celebret.” If the priests belong to a Religious 
Order, the designation and information is to be sent to the Sacred 
Congregation also by their superior. 

6. Unmarried priests and widowers only may be sent to the 
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above-mentioned countries ; widowers may be rejected by the Sacred 
Congregation for dioceses and places where or in the vicinity of 
which their children live. 

7. As soon as the Sacred Congregation has approved of the 
priests, it will issue a Rescript in the usual form pointing out the 
diocese where he is to establish his domicile and minister to the 
faithful of his Rite. This Rescript shall be sent through the Apos- 
tolic Nuncio or Delegate to the Bishop in whose diocese the priest 
is to live; in urgent cases the Rescript will be directly mailed to 
the Bishop, and the Apostolic Nuncio or Delegate will be notified. 
The Sacred Congregation has the exclusive right to grant per- 
mission to priests to go to America or Australia. 

8. The Sacred Congregation will also send a copy of the Rescript 
and a “Celebret’”’ valid for the journey to the priest through the 
Apostolic Nuncio or Delegate in the Oriental country. 

9. The priest shall with the least possible delay repair to the 
diocese designated in the Rescript. If the journey has to be inter- 
rupted, the pastors or rectors of churches where the Oriental priest 
wishes to say Mass may permit him to do so after they have 
inspected the Rescript and the “Celebret,” and on the “Celebret”’ 
the pastor or rector shall write the day, the name of the church, 
and his signature. If the Oriental priest unduly protracts his stay, 
the rector shall notify the local Ordinary. The Ordinary shall not 
permit the priest to say Mass if there is no valid reason for his 
prolonged stay, and he shall report the matter to the Apostolic 
Nuncio or Delegate or to the Sacred Congregation. 

10. As soon as the priest gets to the appointed diocese, he shall 
go to the local Ordinary and show him the commendatory letters 
of the Sacred Congregation and the letters of leave from his own 
Bishop or Patriarch. The local Ordinary shall, in accordance with 
the Rescript of the Sacred Congregation, give him the necessary 
faculties. for the care of souls among the people of his Rite and 
appoint the place where the priest is to reside. 

11. The priest is subject to the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary. 

12. He depends on the orders of the local Ordinary as to the 
places and churches where he is to exercise the sacred ministry. 
Even for a temporary exercise of the sacred ministry or to visit 
people of his own Rite, he is not allowed to go into another diocese 
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except with the permission of either Bishop, and he must abide 
by their orders. 

13. The priest may within the same continent, America or 
Australia, change his diocese with the written consent of the two 
Bishops concerned. The Bishop of the new diocese shall without 
delay inform the Sacred Congregation of the change through the 
Apostolic Nuncio or Delegate. 

14. At the end of each year, the year to Me figured from the 
date of the Rescript, every Oriental priest shall send a report to 
the Sacred Congregation of his work among the Oriental Catholics; 
he shall submit that report to the local Ordinary, whose signature 
shall endorse the report, and the Ordinary shall forward it together 
with his own observations to the Sacred Congregation. 

15. No local Ordinary shall admit into his diocese or give per- 
mission to say Mass to a priest of an Oriental diocese unless the 
Ordinary has first received a Rescript from the Sacred Congrega- 
tion. To prevent all fraud and deception, the Ordinary shall put 
no faith in any letters or documents exhibited by the priest, or a 
man claiming to be a priest, even such as purport to come from 
the Sacred Congregation. He shall report the matter at once to 
the Apostolic Nuncio or Delegate or to the Sacred Congregation. 
In the meantime, the Ordinary may proceed against the Oriental 
priest who without due permission came to his diocese by refusing 
to allow him to say Mass, as stated in No. 9. 

16. Without the permission of the Sacred Congregation the 
Oriental priests may not beg alms or money apart from the ordinary 
collections and other ways of getting funds for the churches, schools, 
etc., and acceptance of Mass stipends shall be allowed to them 
according to the diocesan laws and regulations, unless the Ordinary 
in particular cases makes a special ruling concerning them. 

17. The precepts of Articles 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 bind 
also those Oriental priests who came to the above-mentioned coun- 
tries and legitimately stayed there before the publication of this 
Decree. 

18. The Ruthenian priests who go to the United States or Canada 
to exercise the sacred ministry under the jurisdiction of the 
Ordinaries of their own Rite shall observe the particular Decrees 
issued for them by the Sacred Congregation. If they go to other 
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countries on the American continent or to Australia, they shall obey 
the rules of this Decree. The present Decree shall begin to have 
binding force on April 1, 1930 (Issued at Rome, Office of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, December 23, 1929; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 99-105). 


CONCERNING PRIESTS OF ORIENTAL RITES WHO FOR REASONS 
OTHER THAN THE SACRED MINISTRY GO TO NorTH, CENTRAL, 
oR SouTH AMERICA OR TO AUSTRALIA 


1. Any cleric who wants to visit these countries shall through his 
Superior or Bishop or Patriarch send the petition to the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, explain his reasons, the time 
required for the journey and the stay, the place or places he wants 
to visit, and if there is question of visiting relatives or of trans- 
acting some business, indicate the place of residence of the relatives 
or the people with whom he wants to deal. 

2. The Superior or Bishop or Patriarch shall before forwarding 
the petition to the Sacred Congregation add a testimonial about the 
life and character of the cleric, and state what he thinks of the 
truth of the reasons for the trip and add a “Celebret”’ to the papers. 
The papers should preferably be forwarded through the Apostolic 
Nuncio or Delegate. 

3. If the Sacred Congregation sees fit to give the permission, it 
will notify the Bishop to whose diocese the cleric is permitted to go; 
the notice will be sent either through the Apostolic Nuncio or 
Delegate or directly to the Bishop, the Papal representative being 
notified. A Rescript will be issued to the cleric together with a 
“Celebret,”” and the place to which the priest is allowed to travel, 
the reason for his journey and the time that he may stay there 
will be indicated. 

4. For urgent cases which do not permit recourse to the Sacred 
Congregation, the Apostolic Nuncios or Delegates have faculty to 
give the permission according to special instructions issued to them. 

5. While travelling, the priest may be permitted to say Mass 
according to the rules of the Decree of December 23, 1929. When 
he arrives in the diocese to which he received permission to go, the 
Bishop can allow him to say Mass according to the notification 
received from the Sacred Congregation. 
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6. If the local Ordinary has not received the notification from the 
Sacred Congregation spoken of in Article 3, he shall not put any 
faith in the letters or documents exhibited by the priest, or the man 
claiming to be a priest, though the documents purport to come from 
the Sacred Congregation; and the Ordinary shall not allow him to 
say Mass or to exercise the sacred ministry in any way, but shall 
report the matter to the Apostolic Nuncio or Delegate of his country 
or to the Sacred Congregation. At the expiration of the time speci- 


fied in the Letters of the Sacred Congregation, the priest must return 


to his home, observing on the journey the rules of Article 5. 


ee 


7. If such a priest stays in a place longer than the specified time 
without a just cause, the local Ordinary shall not allow him to 
say Mass any more and report the matter to the Apostolic Nuncio 
or Delegate or to the Sacred Congregation. 

8. In reference to collecting alms, monies, Mass stipends, those 
priests are absolutely bound by the regulations of the Decree of 
January 7, 1930, concerning the collection of alms and Mass sti- 
pends by Oriental clerics. 

The present Decree shall go into force on April 1, 1930 (Issued 
at Rome, Office of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church, January 7, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 106-108). 


CONCERNING ORIENTAL CLERICS COLLECTING ALMS AND Mass 
STIPENDS OUTSIDE ORIENTAL COUNTRIES AND DIOCESES 


1. The permission of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church is required for collecting alms and mass stipends in a 
diocese of the Latin Rite by any Oriental cleric of whatever order 
or dignity. 

2. The Sacred Congregation will not, as a rule, permit the col- 
lecting of money or stipends by Orientals, no matter for what place 
or cause. 

3. If for reason of very special circumstances and altogether 
extraordinary occurrences the Sacred Congregation does permit 
collections of alms and stipends, the concession shall be limited to 
the places specifically enumerated in the permission, and the indi- 
vidual Bishops shall be informed by the Sacred Congregation. Even 
then, the collecting cannot be done except with the consent of the 


Bishop. 
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4. If the local Ordinary has not been specially informed either 
through the Papal representative of his country or directly by the 
Sacred Congregation, he cannot in any way permit collections of 
money or stipends, even though the Oriental priest exhibits letters 
of recommendation from other Ordinaries or dignitaries of the 
Church, or letters purporting to have been issued to him by this 
Sacred Congregation. No Ordinary or rector of a church may 
give the Oriental priest any Mass stipends, and, if they do, they 
are responsible for the fulfillment of the obligation. 

5. The present Decree binds all Orientals everywhere with the 
exception of those who live in their own Oriental territory. 

6. The Ordinaries are requested to make this Decree known 
to their priests (especially the rectors of churches), to the religious 
houses, and if necessary to the faithful. 

If men who call themselves Orientals collect in violation of the 
rules of this Decree, the local Ordinary should report their names 
to the Sacred Congregation, and, if the matter is urgent and it 
seems advisable, report them to the civil magistrates. 

This Decree shall begin to have binding force on April 1, 1930 
(Issued at Rome, Office of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church, January 7, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 108-110). 


Oe 


RELATION OF MISSIONARIES OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES TOWARDS 
THE VICAR OR PREFECT APOSTOLIC 

When the Holy See commits a certain mission district to a 
Religious Order or Congregation, it does not leave that territory 
entirely in the hands of the religious but reserves to itself the gov- 
ernment of the mission. The Holy See appoints the Ecclesiastical 
Superior of the mission, and, though usually the Holy See asks the 
religious organization to propose men whom the Holy See may 
appoint as Vicars, Prefects, or Superiors of the missions, the man 


appointed by the Holy See does not govern the mission in the name 


and by the authority of the religious organization but by the author- 
ity of the Holy See. He is answerable, not to the organization for 
the government of the mission, but to the Holy See, and in the 
management of the mission he must not do the wishes of the 
Superiors of the organization but be guided by what the Church 


desires. 
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Harmony between the Ecclesiastical Superior of the mission and 
the religious organization is imperative, and the religious appointed 
by the Holy See should remain intimately united with his religious 
community and be welcome in their midst, so that all may with 
one heart and soul work for the welfare of the mission. 

All missionary activities in the district are subject to the authority 
of the Vicar or Prefect: he authorizes the establishment of missions 
or stations, schools of all kinds, orphanages, hospitals, dispensaries, 
and all other works of charity; he authorizes the building of chapels 
and churches, the system of instruction, etc., of catechumens. He 
has control over the missionaries, appoints Superiors or rectors of 
stations or missions, and appoints the men to serve here or there. 
He has control over the money and resources of the mission, whether 
the religious get the money from the missionary societies of the 
Propagation of the Faith, Holy Infancy, St. Peter for the native 
clergy, etc., or in any other way from the faithful or from the 
religious organization to which the mission district is entrusted, 
or from the government or in any other way through charity and 
humanity. He administers freely these and all other movable and 
immovable goods with his council according to the necessity and 
utility of the mission, excepting only those goods which have been 
given for a particularly defined purpose. From this it does not 
follow that the Ecclesiastical Superior may at will start all kinds 
of works and then demand of the religious organization to provide 
for the expenditures and carry the debts. If he intends to under- 
take some work for which funds are lacking or men, he must 
arrange matters with the Superiors of the religious organization or, 
as the case may be, with the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. 

Special agreements may be drawn up between the Ecclesiastical 
Superior and the Superiors of the religious organizations, and 
these are usually submitted to the Sacred Congregation of the Prop- 
aganda. 

The Ecclesiastical Superior must consult his council, as demanded 
by Canon 302 of the Code, and he should value the suggestions 
and advice of the Religious Superior of the missionaries. Though 
the Religious Superior has merely the control over the religious dis- 
cipline of the members of the organization and cannot appoint the 
men to the charge of the individual missions or stations or the 
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men who are to serve the missions in the various places, the Ecclesi- 
astical Superior should nevertheless consult the Religious Superior 
as to the positions and duties to be entrusted to the men. If the 
Religious Superior thinks that some changes should be made in 
the men or work, he may explain the matter to the Ecclesiastical 
Superior; if they disagree, the will of the Ecclesiastical Superior 
prevails. In very urgent emergencies both the Ecclesiastical 
Superior and the Religious Superior may without each other’s con- 
sent remove a missionary from a place or office; neither the one 
nor the other is bound to make known his reason for so acting, 
but recourse may be had to the Holy See as provided by Canon 
454, §5 (Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, 
December 8, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 111-115). 


STANISLAUS Woywoop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of June 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF 
THE ASCENSION 


On Truth 
By P. M. NorTHCOTE 


“The Spirit of Truth, who proceedeth from the Father, 
He shall give testimony of Me” (John, xv. 26). 









SYNOPSIS: I. The importance of Truth. 
II. What is Truth? 
III. Unity the first quality of Truth. 
IV. Unity of faith lost beyond recovery in non-Catholic denomi- 
nations. 


V. One faith to be found in the “Church of the Living God, 
pillar and ground of the Truth.” 


[n all our undertakings the possession of truth is supremely neces- 
sary. What doctor could apply a remedy to any disease unless he 
had a true conception of the malady from which the patient was 
suffering? Or what mechanic could make an engine unless he had 


a true conception of how that engine was made? Is, then, religion 


—the relation of the creature to his Creator, a matter the importance 
whereof preponderates without comparison above everything else— 
to be the one exception to this universal rule? 

Certainly, if we ponder the words of Jesus Christ who came to 
teach not natural scientific truth but revealed supernatural truth 
about God and our relation to Him, we are bound to confess that 
He always holds the possession of such truth to be of preéminent 
importance. When He stands accused before Pilate, He protests: 
“For this was I born, and for this came I into the world: that I 
should give testimony to the truth” (John, xviii. 37). In the last 
prayer of surpassing sublimity which He poured forth on that 
night which was His last, He prays for His disciples: ‘“Sanctify 
them in truth” (John, xvii. 17). Surely He is right; if we are to 
achieve sanctity, we must know how to set about it, we must know 
about God and how to adjust our relations with Him. Nothing 
could be more obvious: God is truth, and only through truth can 
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we apprehend Him; error has never yet led a soul to God. If 
those who have inherited errors are sanctified and attain to God, it 
is not by those errors, but in spite of them through the truths they 
have retained. Jesus speaks of Himself as “the way, and the truth, 
and the life” (Matt., xiv. 6). Only through Him and His teaching 
can we reach God. 


Wuat Is TruTH? 


Truth, then, is of the utmost importance; and, since our right 
relations with God transcend all other matters whatever, it follows 
that truth in the affair of religion is of greater moment than any- 
thing else in the world. The sceptical Pilate asked derisively : “What 
is truth?” We will put the same question in all seriousness. 

We speak about telling the truth, and by this we understand that 
the utterance of the lips corresponds with the thought of the heart. 
This is moral truth, truthfulness, or veracity: with it we are not 
here dealing. We are speaking of the truth of our conceptions, 
when the mind conceives things to be as in reality they are. When 
we say that everything that is, is true, we do no more than affirm 
that everything is itself. 

But does our conception of the thing tally with what the thing 
really is? If there is a discrepancy between my mental concept and 
the nature of the thing it contemplates, I have not apprehended 
truth but labor under an error. Truth then, though radically exist- 
ing in things, is properly speaking in the mind that apprehends 
them as they are. Thus, truth resides both in the divine and in the 
human intelligence, although in a manner altogether diverse. For 
the wisdom of God is infinite: He knows everything to its remotest 
detail, and with Him deception and error are impossible; man’s 
knowledge of anything is always limited, and manifold are the 
causes which may lead him to err. Moreover, God’s mind is the 
measure of truth in things; they are true in so far as they come up 
to the standard of the Divine Ideas, they are false by so much as 
they fall away from that standard. A hunchback is not true to 
type because his body is not as the human frame subsists in the 
Divine Ideas: all sin is falsity because it falls short of the standard 
of human conduct, as human conduct subsists in the mind of God. 
Thus, Our Lord said of Satan that “he stood not in the truth” 
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(John, viii. 44), and again “he that doth truth, cometh to the light” 
(John, iii. 21), phrases that would be puzzling did we not consider 
that he does truth whose conduct comes up to the standard of human 
conduct as it subsists in the mind of God, whose Divine Ideas are 
the measure of truth in created things. 


THE TEstT oF TRUTH 


It is otherwise with the human intelligence: our mind is not the 
measure of truth in extant things, but things are the measure of 
truth in our minds. If, deceived by the yellow glitter, I judge a 
vessel of burnished brass to be a vessel of gold, error and falsity 
are in my mind, because I do not judge of the thing as the thing 
in reality is. Our intelligence is receptive not causative, except in 
so far as we are the efficient causes of anything, when our mind 
may be said to be the measure of that which we make. Thus, for 
example, a building may not be true according to the mind of the 
architect, for it may be that the builder has constructed it wrongly. 
But in all speculative matters truth is to be measured in our minds 
by so far as our mind rightly conceives the thing we contemplate. 
Philosophers, therefore, have defined truth as being “the corre- 
spondence of the mind with the thing.” I think we ought some- 
what to enlarge this definition and say that “truth is the correspon- 
dence of the mind with the thing by reference to the Divine Ideas,” 
for I may rightly conceive that John is a hunchback, but I should 
not know him as defective were I not aware that a man ought to 
have a straight back. Thus, I refer the thing considered to the 
primal source of truth, that is, the Divine Ideas. 

The first quality of truth is that it is one. “Truth is one and 
error manifold,” says the poet. Perfectly right; you can multiply 
error to any extent about the color of a ribbon, the weight of a 
stone, the length of a line, the number of units in a multitude, but 
in each case there is only one truth. The ribbon is of such a color 
and none other; the weight of the stone is just so much, neither 
more nor less; the length of the line cannot be added to or sub- 
tracted from by the fraction of an inch; the number of units in a 
multitude is so many, not one more, not one less. 

If Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, came to bear witness to 
the truth, assuredly that truth is one. If Jesus Christ, true God 
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and true Man, promised to His faithful followers the Spirit of 
Truth to abide with them for ever, to lead them into all truth, and 
to bring to their minds all whatsoever He had taught them (John, 
xiv. 17, 26), assuredly that One Truth is somewhere with us still. 
If Jesus Christ, true God and true Man, promises salvation to those 
who believe this Truth, and threatens with damnation those who 
reject it (Mark, xvi. 15, 16), assuredly there is nothing in the 
world so deserving of our most serious attention. 


Unity or Faitu Lost spy Non-CATHOLICS 


Reviewing all this, it seems scarcely credible that any sane man 
should assert that it is a matter of indifference what we believe; 
yet, this is what we most commonly hear asseverated by our non- 
Catholic neighbors. It is, indeed, a counsel of despair; in their case 
division has been followed by sub-division in endless succession, 
till at last the puzzled seeker falls back on the hopeless position that 
conduct is all that matters, belief is of no account. Analyze this 
mental attitude and you will see that it implies the failure of Christ’s 
promises, the inference that God has never made any revelation to 
mankind whatsoever, or, if once made, it is lost irretrievably. 

But if we believe that Christ Our Lord was God Incarnate, whose 
word cannot pass away nor His promises fail, we shall seek the 
truth He taught in that depository where He left it, the Church He 
Himself built upon His Apostle Peter (Matt., xvi. 18), to which 
He promised the Spirit of Truth to abide with it for ever (John, 
xiv. 16, 17, 26), of which the supernatural unity should bear testi- 
mony to its divine origin (John, xvii. 20, 22). There is only one 
such Church, that worldwide society which is one in faith because 
it has for its center of unity and seat of final authority the Chair 
of Peter: ‘The Church of the living God, the pillar and ground 
of the truth” (I Tim., iii. 15). 

It is because of the indwelling presence of the Spirit of Truth 
that the Church is of necessity indivisibly One. In his book “The 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost,” Cardinal Manning tells us 
that it took him long to recognize and acknowledge the one true 
Church, nor did he perceive its claims upon his allegiance till he 
reflected that you can no more divide the Church of the living God 
than you can divide the Spirit of Truth who is its animating prin- 
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ciple. From the Spirit of Truth comes that gift of in fallibility 
which preserves the Faith uncontaminated through all ages. From 
the Spirit of Truth comes that unquenchable missionary zeal which 
sends forth the ambassadors of God to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 


THE CHURCH OF TRUTH 


The poet was never born who could do justice to the epic gran- 
deur of the passage through time of the Church of the Living God. 
She came into being fraught with deathless life on the Day of Pen- 
tecost when the Spirit of Truth descended upon the Apostles. Im- 
mediately the powers of darkness assailed her, and the princes of 
the world rose up against her; she was driven to the desert places 
of the earth, forced under ground into burrows and caverns, pro- 
scribed, slandered, persecuted, and still she grew and her children 
multiplied exceedingly. Even while she suffered these things from 
open and declared enemies, false brethren arose within her, “speak- 
ing perverse things.”” These went out from her because they were 
not of her, and founded those Gnostic sects of which nothing re- 
mains but the name. She grew strong and prevailed. Now Sabel- 
lians, Arians, Nestorians, Monophysites, and various other heretics 
arose and tore whole populations from her. These heretical bodies 
flourished wonderfully for a time, and then dwindled and shrank, 
or perished utterly; but the Church of the Living God grew and 
prospered. 

Barbarous hordes from the North came down and it seemed that 
she must be overwhelmed: she converted them and out of them she 
formed the nations of Europe. The Erastianism of the Emperors 
of New Rome tore from her lands rendered more illustrious by her 
saints and doctors than by the wisdom of pagan philosophers and 
the genius of artists and poets. The fairest and most civilized part 
of Catholic Christendom had fallen away into schism, to sink into 
barrenness and spiritual servitude. But out of the most unprom- 


ising materials the Church of the Living God fashioned a new 


civilization and a more glorious culture. Yet was she still truly the 
Church Militant, always at war with powerful princes who sought 
to bring her into thraldom. She was powerful and prosperous. 
Power and prosperity are dangerous associates, hard at hand comes 
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worldliness and laxity. In that rich soil seeds were germinating 
which hereafter would bear a deadly fruit, the heresies of the six- 
teenth century. So sudden and violent was the storm, it looked 
as though she would be submerged; as a stout ship rises from the 
depths, so she rose and sent forth her missionaries to the conquest 
of newly discovered continents. A page of history opens so glorious 
and heroic as to be unsurpassed even in the annals of the Church 
of the Living God. 

We draw near to our own times, and we see in those lands and 
amongst those peoples where she seemed obliterated, she is once 
again expanding with unabated vigor. Why is this? It is because 
she has for her vital principle the Spirit of Truth, “Dominus et 
Vivificans—The Lord and the Lifegiver.” 


Goodly is our heritage, as we look back down the long vista of 
her past and behold an array of saints and sages and martyrs, of 


men of genius in every field of human activity, of poets and painters 
and men of science, of warriors and statesmen, a roll of fame which 
no earthly society can distantly approach. Cold indeed are we if 
we do not experience a glow such as never fired the breast of the 
most ardent patriot, as we reflect that we too are members of this 
the most marvellous society beyond compare that has ever been 
seen upon the surface of the globe: the Church of the Living God, 
the pillar and ground of the Truth. 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 
The Descent of the Holy Ghost 
3y CHARLES C. MILTNER, C.5.C. 


“The Holy Ghost Will Teach You All Things” (John, xiv. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: 1. The promise and the fulfillment. 
II. The immediate effect of the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
III. The Holy Spirit in the establishment and growth of the 
Church. 
IV. The Holy Spirit and modern times. 


V. Devotion to Holy Spirit a modern necessity. 
The Feast of Pentecost, as you know, commemorates the descent 


of the Holy Ghost upon the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles on 
the fiftieth day after the Resurrection of Our Lord. The Gospel 
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for today records Christ’s promise to send the Holy Ghost, and the 
Epistle gives a description of His actual coming. There is some- 
thing at once solemn and consoling in both the promise and the 
fulfillment of it. Christ made this promise when sitting with His 
Apostles at the Last Supper. He knew, and they knew, that in a 
short time He would be delivered up to die on the cross. For three 
years He had been with them as their Master, their guide and 
friend. They had heard His wondrous doctrine, witnessed His 
miracles, shared in His triumphs, and basked in the sweetness of 
His friendship. The thought of His leaving them naturally filled 
them with sorrow and with fear. And seeing this He took pains 
to reassure them and to strengthen their faith. “Let not your heart 
be troubled,” He said, “nor let it be afraid. . . . Because J 
go to the Father: and whatsoever you shall ask the Father in My 
Name, that will Ido. . . . And I will ask the Father, and He 
shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you for- 
ever” (John, xiv. 13-16). And a little later He added: “The 
Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My Name, 
He will teach you all things, and bring all things to your mind, 
whatsoever I shall have said to you” (ibid., 26). 


DESERTION BY GoD 


There is probably no thought that could strike more terror into 
our hearts than the thought of being forsaken of God. Like the 
Apostles in such a circumstance, we should be filled with sorrow 
and with fear. Without the hope of attaining God and the con- 
solation which the conviction of His constant providence affords 
us, a great joy and peace would go out of our lives, and the burden 
of its trials and its miseries would become well-nigh insupportable. 
But after all how groundless is the fear of being forsaken of God! 
Where there is infinite love, there can be no abandonment.- It is 
never God who forsakes men, but men who forsake God. It was 
because men had forsaken Him that out of His infinite love He 
came in visible form to reunite them with Himself. “Being in the 
form of God,” says St. Paul, “He thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man” 
(Phil., ii. 6, 7). But His going out from the company of His 
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Apostles in human form did not mean, as some of them may have 
thought, that He was forsaking them. And it was this fact that 
during His last discourse He sought to impress upon them. To 
their question, “Lord, how is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself to 
us, and not to the world?” He answered by His promise to send 
the Holy Spirit who should teach them—and, through them and 
their successors in the Church, mankind—all things whatsoever He 
had taught them. This, then, was their consolation and our own, 
that, though He was no longer to remain upon earth to exercise 
His divine compassion over suffering mankind and to preach His 
saving Gospel, that same work was to go on forever with the in- 
visible assistance of the Holy Spirit who was to dwell in the Church 
and be the guarantee of her infallible truthfulness in teaching, her 
unerring guide in ruling, and her unfailing source of grace in the 
sanctification of men. 


THE EFFECT OF THE Hoty GuHost’s CoMING 


The immediate effect of His coming was just that, for, as we 
read in today’s Epistle, the Apostles were “filled with the Holy 


Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues, according as 
the Holy Ghost gave them to speak . . . of the wonderful 
works of God.” That was the beginning of His work, but only 
the beginning. Filled with this Holy Spirit, the Apostles, those 
illiterate fishermen, laid aside their timidity, forgot their fears, and 
went forth boldly to proclaim Christ and Him crucified. They 
did not preach a doctrine that flattered their hearers, but one that 
denounced their vices, condemned their superstitions, and called for 
a life of self-denial and mortification. “It demanded,” as one his- 
torian puts it, “faith and humble submission, brotherly love and 
self-sacrifice unto death, from a people sunk in materialism, lustful, 
proud, revengeful, and almost incapable of any elevated concept of 
the deity. . . . It bade them forsake their ancient religion 
and attach themselves to a joyless band of despicable men 

whose eyes were fixed on the things of another world and who 
bowed down in worship before the image of a crucified malefactor.” 
But no matter. These newly confirmed preachers of Christ, 
illumined and strengthened and sanctified by the spirit of this new 
Paraclete, now feared no opposition, turned aside from no obstacle, 
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considered no difficulty too serious to surmount. North, East, 
South, and West they went, burning with zeal for the conversion 
of the world, proclaiming the glad tidings of man’s redemption 
through Christ, of His gospel of peace and purity and brotherly 
love, of man’s inherent dignity and sublime destiny, yes, of man’s 
new freedom under the benign and paternal law of God. 


THE EFFECT ON THE CHURCH 


What happened we all know. Great numbers rapidly flocked to 
the standard of the Cross. Christian ideas came into conflict with 
pagan customs and laws. Rome, the center of pagan culture and 
civil power, became alarmed. Opposition arose which soon devel- 
oped into active, ruthless, universal persecution. For the Christians 
it was apostasy or death, the renunciation of Christ or the renuncia- 
tion of life. But not all the power of the ablest government of the 
ancient world was able to stifle the life out of that youthful, vigor- 
ous, and growing Church of Christ. Individuals die, yes, by the 
hundreds of thousands. Their blood, freely, joyfully, even eagerly 
shed, watered the sands of many an amphitheatre, the visible tes- 
timony of an army of martyrs of the faith in Christ infused into 
their souls by the sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit. The power 
of pagan man was pitted against the power of the Spirit of God, 


and pagan man lost. The Church came through her trial of 
fire and of blood triumphant, and thus by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, the Paraclete, Christian civilization took its rise in the 
Western World. 


Tue Hoty Guost AND MODERN TIMES 


Today we commemorate the descent of the Holy Spirit of God 
upon His infant Church. But today the Church is no longer like 
the grain of mustard, but rather like a great tree with deep roots 
and wide-spreading branches. There is no nation in which she is 
unknown, none in which she exercises no influence over the lives 
of men. But, despite her age and her growth and her influence, 
surely no one will say that her work has been completed. She was 
founded for all men for all time. Her mission is to teach all nations 
until the consummation of the world. The Revelation made once 
by the Saviour Christ, and therefore the work of the Holy Ghost 
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whom the Redeemer sent to bring the Revelation to their minds, is 
as necessary today as on the day when the Apostles first issued from 
the Cenacle and preached Christ crucified to the nations at Jerusalem. 

Not only is there unbelief today, but it is widespread, bold and 
in large measure triumphant. It is proclaimed and propagated in 
the press, from professorial chairs, and in not a few instances even 
from the pulpit. It is heralded forth in the name of progress, mod- 
ern thought, new philosophy, new religion, science. It has created 
an atmosphere of respectability for itself. It has made a bid for 
the intellectual and moral leadership of contemporary society. It 
has adopted an attitude of pity and condescension to those who 
cherish the name of Christ as the Divine Saviour of the world and 
of His Holy Spirit as the infallible guide of His Church in matters 
of faith and morals. And it has, unfortunately, led many into that 
company of whom Our Lord said: “The Spirit of Truth whom 
the world cannot receive because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth 
Him” (John, xiv. 17). And the danger is, not for them only, but 
also for ourselves who live in this atmosphere, and who little by 
little, in many ways and for the greater part unconsciously, are 
affected by it. 


DEVOTION TO THE Hoty GuHost Aa NEcESsItTy ToDAy 


The practical conclusion is clear. As Christians we all have the 
twofold duty of loving our own souls and the souls of our neigh- 
bors. “By this shall men know that you are My disciples that you 
have love one for another.”” And love means, not only well-wishing, 
but well-doing. And in this case what needs above all else to be 
done is to offer constant and vigorous and enlightened resistance 
to the spirit of the world, that spirit which in all things is the arch- 
enemy of the Holy Spirit of God. It lies within our power to do 
so. For in the first place we can guard ourselves against its influ- 
ence by not reading its literature, by rejecting its maxims, by re- 
fusing to acquiesce in its ideals. We can, if we cultivate a truly 
Christian life, by our thoughts, our conversation, our daily actions, 
set up counter-currents which will, in some degree at least, effec- 
tively negative its evil influence. But whatever we undertake to 
do, we should not forget that our success, like the success of the 
first Apostles, will depend upon the presence of the Holy Spirit of 
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God within us. In Him alone shall we find the courage and the 
zeal, the light and the strength, to go forth daily and do combat as 
confirmed soldiers of Jesus Christ for His honor and the salvation 
of souls for whom He died. On this day, then, let us renew our 
devotion to that other Paraclete whom, at the bidding of Christ, 
the Eternal Father sent into His Church to teach us and to sanctify 
us so that with Him we might forever enjoy that perfect happiness 
which is our heart’s desire. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
God Triune and One 
By J. M. LELEN 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations: baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., xxviii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The mystery of the Trinity does not contradict any truth 
established by reason. 


II. Its very inscrutableness is a motive of credibility. 

These words which Christ said to His Apostles when He en- 
trusted them with the duty of continuing His divine work on earth, 
authoritatively, clearly and completely declare the mystery of the 
Most Blessed Trinity. Likewise do the events that occurred at the 
baptism of Our Saviour. We read in the Gospel that, when Jesus 
came out of the River Jordan, the heavens were opened, and the 
Spirit of God descended as a dove and came upon Him. And be- 
hold a voice from heaven said: “This is My beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased.” Three Persons appear here, three distinct 
Persons. It is the Father who speaks; it is the Son who is bap- 
tized; it is the Holy Ghost who shows Himself in the form of a 
dove. St. John also formally enunciates the dogma of the Trinity 
when he says in his First Epistle: “There are three who give tes- 
timony in heaven: the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. And 
these three are one.” Many other texts from the Holy Scriptures 
could be quoted which explicitly or implicitly introduce us to the 
Three Divine Names. Here we read of the grace of the Second 
Person, the love of the First, and the communication of the Third; 
there we are told by the Son: “I will pray the Father, and He will 
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send you another Paraclete”; and then: “All that the Father hath 
are Mine; the Paraclete shall receive of Mine.” Again we read 
of the foreknowledge of the Father, the sanctification of the Spirit, 
the Blood of Jesus Christ; and again we are to “pray in the Holy 
Ghost, abide in the love of God, and look for the mercy of Jesus.” 
And so, in like manner, to each Person, in one passage or another, 
are ascribed the same titles and works: each is acknowledged as 
Lord; each is Eternal; each is Truth; each is Holiness; each is all 
in all; each is Creator; each wills with a supreme will; each is the 
Author of the new birth; each speaks in His ministers; each is the 
Revealer; each is the Lawgiver. It is needless to go further, for 
the whole Gospel confirms this truth which the Apostles preached 
in the whole world, which martyrs have attested and sealed with 
their blood, and which the Church has always taught and defended 
as the fundamental dogma of the Catholic Faith. 


Mystery Doses Not ConTRADICT REASON 


My aim, then, is not to prove the existence of the Blessed Trinity. 
I merely intend to show that the doctrine of the Trinity does not 


contradict any truth established by reason; and from its very in- 
scrutableness I want to deduce a fresh motive of credibility. There 
is no paradox here. What I mean is this: if God revealed only 
what our souls could grasp, He would not reveal Himself; for the 
finite cannot grasp the Infinite. As St. Augustine was wont to say: 
“We know something of God when we cannot comprehend Him.” 


And first I have to state what the doctrine is. The mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity sets forth the fact that in God there are three 
Persons. It is a mystery which we must believe, though we can- 
not understand it; it is a truth above our reason, but not opposed 
to it. We must give our assent to this truth, because God Himself 
who is very Truth has revealed it to us, has made it known to us 
by His prophets, by our Lord Jesus Christ and His Apostles, and 
by the Catholic Church which on earth has charge of the sacred 
treasures of divine truth. 

The three Divine Persons having one and the same nature, one 
and the same divinity, though really distinct from one another, are 
one and the same God. To say it with Cardinal Newman: “No 
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one is to be called a Theist, who does not believe in a Personal God, 
whatever difficulty there may be in defining the word ‘Personal,’ 
Now it is the belief of Catholics about the Supreme Being, that 
this essential characteristic of His nature is reiterated in three dis- 
tinct ways or modes; so that the Almighty God, instead of being 
One Person only, which is the teaching of Natural Religion, has 
three Personalities, and is at once, according as we view Him in 
the one or the other of them, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit— 
a Divine Three, who bear towards Each Other the several relations 
which those names indicate, and are in that respect distinct from 
Each Other, and in that alone.” Do not fancy for a moment that 
here is a contradiction, and that unity in one subject cannot be con- 
ciliated with trinity. We do not say that three Gods are one God; 
but that three Persons are one God. We do not imply that one is 
three, or that one God is three Gods, or that one Person is three 
Persons; but simply this, that what is one in certain respects is 
three in another—and in this there is not the smallest contradiction. 
There is only one Divine Nature, but in this one, indivisible Divine 
Nature there is a threefold personality. As God is one in His 
Nature or Essence, there is only one God, but in respect to His 
personality there is a threefold distinction. Hence the Catholic 
formula: I believe in God—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 


ANALOGIES 


Without trying to pry into the mystery, I may say with the 
Fathers that even in the kingdom of the universe we may find 
adumbrations of its plausibility. The sun, they tell us, gives us 
such an image. Any one of the rays that it emits contains the 
three principles of light, color, and heat. With St. Hilary’s proviso 
that “such comparisons are more useful to man than suitable to 
God,” I may quote others. The one creation includes three classes 
of beings: the spiritual (angels), the material (trees, fields, rivers), 
and the mixed (man who has soul and body). Waters and metals 
exist in three forms: hard, as ice and iron; yielding, as liquids; 
invisible, as steam and gas. Life is enjoyed by creatures in three 
forms : intellectual (men and angels), vegetative (trees and plants), 
sensitive (animals). Vegetative life embraces a threefold condition 
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of being: seed, stalk, flower—their full cycle of existence. Three 
sides and angles of a triangle form but one figure. Time has three 
relations: past, present, future. Solids have three dimensions: 
length, breadth, and thickness. Sound has three properties: inten- 
sity, pitch, and quality. Motion involves three relations: direction, 
distance, and velocity. The family has three terms: father, mother, 
child. And, for good measure, I may remind you of the triple leaf 
of the Shamrock as used by St. Patrick. 

“Verily every creature bears the impress of the Trinity,” says 
St. Augustine. “In all creatures is found impressed a likeness to 
God Triune and One,” Aquinas tells us. But it is specially in man, 
in the soul of man, that we find the divine image of the Blessed 
Trinity. As God is the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, so 
the soul of man is intelligence, memory, and love; or, rather, the 
soul of man has three different powers or faculties—memory, un- 
derstanding, and will. These three faculties are only one soul, as 
the three Divine Persons are only one God. Imperfect, of course, 
are such suggestions or comparisons, for there can be no perfect 
likeness to that which is infinite. Each of the Divine Persons is 
Himself God, but each of the powers of the soul is not itself the 
soul. The soul, though simple and indivisible, is differentiated by 
the faculties in respect to its activities; whereas in the Trinity there 
is no such distinction or differentiation in the Divine Nature. 

It will be only in Heaven that we shall clearly see this great 
mystery. “We see now through a glass in a dark manner: but 
then face to face.” Our soul, however, may be also used as the 
glass, the mirror in which we may find reflections of God Triune 
and One. When far from friends, we find joy in having their 
image: so while away from God we may at least strive to contem- 
plate His likeness traced by Him on the sanctuary of our soul. 

It is difficult treading here, yet with reverence I venture. Our 
intellect, when in action, is able to see, contemplate, know, and un- 
derstand itself, and in so doing elicits an act which is a human 
thought—“the child of man’s mind,” as St. Augustine says. As 
in our one soul there are three faculties—intelligence, memory and 
love—so in God there are three Persons, the Father, the Son, and 
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the Holy Ghost, who are one God. Surely such a doctrine, trans- 
cendent though it is, is not a contradiction of any truth established 
by reason. 


INSCRUTABLENESS A MOTIVE OF CREDIBILITY 


We will now state what is incomprehensible in the mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity, and from such incomprehensibleness we will 


deduce a fresh motive of credibility. How can we adequately un- 
derstand that the Father is not anterior to His Son? How can we 
understand that the Son does not depend on the Father; and that 
the Holy Ghost who proceeds from the Father and the Son is in 
no way inferior to them? How can we understand that the gen- 


eration of the Word and the spiration of the Holy Ghost are eternal 
acts? How can we understand that each of the three Persons has 
His own proper quality? How can we understand that the three 
Persons are equally and infinitely perfect? How can we understand 
that each is eternal, each is God, and yet the three Persons are in 
one God? 


“O the height of the riches of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God! How beyond our understanding are His verdicts, how in- 
decipherable His ways? Who can claim knowledge of the mind of 
the Lord? Who hath ever been His counsellor? Who hath first 
given to Him, that He should pay back? Nay! from Him and 
by means of Him exist all things. To Him the glory for evermore.” 
With St. Paul this is all that we may cry out. Or with Isaias: 
“Verily Thou art a hidden God!” 


Let us, then, ever adore God Triune and One, in whose Name 
we have been baptized, confirmed, and absolved; God Triune and 
One, in whose Name sick people are anointed, man and wife are 
sanctified, priests are consecrated; God Triune and One, whose 
sight in Heaven will be the bliss of our eternity. On our last day 
on earth may the priest comfort us with those gentle words: “Go 
forth, O Christian Soul, from this world, in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, who suffered for thee; in the 
name of the Holy Ghost who was poured out upon thee.” Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Divine Eagerness 
By S. ANSELM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the 
poor and the feeble and the blind and the lame” (Luke, xiv. 21). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Occasion of the parable; a characteristic feature. 
II. The Catholic’s privilege: three steps. 
III. The eagerness of Our Lord’s invitation. 


IV. Herein the answer to any misgiving. Consider His purpose 
alone. 


“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God.” 
Such was the exclamation of a fellow-guest of Our Lord at a mar- 
riage-feast; this became the occasion of the parable. And we are 
at once reminded of the high mystery of the Beatific Vision en- 
joyed by the saints, revealed to St. John in the Apocalypse: “Blessed 
are they that are called to the Marriage Feast of the Lamb.” Yet, 
the festival of Corpus Christi we still celebrate turns our thoughts 
upon the privilege we even now share. Wise shall we be if we re- 
flect whether, whilst we condemn those foolish men who “made 
excuses” when invited, thus proving themselves unworthy to par- 
ticipate, it may not be possible that we too, at times at least, allow 
some shrinking, some idle fear, to make us hold back from a full 
and active share in the Mystery of the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar. Perhaps we should most easily find the complete answer to 
all our misgivings if we attended to the most remarkable charac- 
teristic of the parable of the marriage-feast. This characteristic is 
the eagerness, the earnestness, of Him who invited the guests. 
There is nothing of cold discrimination in their choice. Far from 
it. Indeed, when we consider the kinds of people who partook, do 
we not find our greatest encouragement ? 


THE PRIVILEGE OF Every CATHOLIC 


We, the children of Christ’s Church, are invited to the Great 
Feast. Our Lord provides the Holy Eucharist. Eucharist ex- 
presses the idea of Thanksgiving. It is a term of gladness, of joy- 
ful praise. It is allied to that phrase of the Angel’s concerning the 
activity of the Saints who celebrate the Marriage Feast of the 
Lamb. In our thoughts we use different words to express different 
aspects of the same Mystery of Faith. 

895 
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We speak of the Real Presence. Here He resides, as once at 
Bethlehem or at Nazareth. We come into His presence and He 
sees; He is looking at each with an individual regard. We pray, 
perhaps not with lips or in set words, and He hears; He is listen- 
ing. We are privileged to come at any moment of leisure snatched 
from varied occupations. Not once only, or now and then, but 
always is this invitation offered. 

But there is also a greater privilege. A particular time and oc- 
casion marks a great event. For the Holy Eucharist is also a sac- 
rifice; this we term the Mass. It is the Divine Action of Calvary 
re-presented, that the full tide of redeeming graces may be brought 
to our souls. The sacrificial offering continues and we are invited; 
nay, we are commanded at frequent and regular intervals to be 
present. But Our Lord desires much more than our presence— 
more than “hearing Mass” as if witnessing some spectacle. We 
assemble ourselves first to offer a sacrifice of worship to our Crea- 
tor. We make a gift, one that is real; but we make it, not because 
He needs our gifts, but that He may deign to accept it. It is sym- 
bolic, representing the oblation and consecration of ourselves, thus 
showing proof of the fullness of our active good-will. And in 
proportion to the sincerity and fervor of that offering of ourselves 
shall we share in the fruits of the Mass. God looks to the dispo- 
sitions of the giver: He accepted the sacrifice of His righteous ser- 
vant Abel; He refused countenance to that of Cain, for his heart 
was not right with God. The action and words of the priest at 
Mass are significant. “Orate, fratres,”’ he says, “Brethren, pray 
that our sacrifice, mine and yours, may be acceptable to God.” 
But the Mass quickly proceeds. Our Lord Jesus Christ has an in- 
effable design. This oblation of the Church and her members He, 
our High Priest, makes His own oblation. In a few moments as 
the Blessed Sacrament is raised on high by the priest that all may 
behold, the awakened faith finds fitting expression in the ardent 
exclamation of St. Thomas: “My Lord and my God!” This is 
the Mystery of Faith. This is the celebration, now on earth, of 
the Marriage Feast of the Lamb. To this it is that we are invited. 
And are we not invited to a full participation in the Holy Eucharist? 

Thus we are led to consider our greatest privilege of all. The 
Action of the Sacrifice has a complementary part. Our Lord beck- 
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ons His children to come forward one by one to partake of His 
Banquet. When we speak of Holy Communion, this third feature 
of the Eucharistic bounty, to be accurate we should say that what 
we receive is the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. Our English- 
speaking ancestors, with the fullness of faith undisturbed by hereti- 
cal surroundings, used a short word, one which persevered in 
popular language for more than a thousand years, expressive of 
the full meaning of Holy Communion. They named the Sacred 
Host Housel.* Housel means sacrificial food, food which is the 
sacrificial oblation. Finding perhaps the lengthy expression, the 
“Blessed Sacrament of the Altar,” too cumbrous, we have become 
accustomed to use a shortened form, and thus may be liable to over- 
look the full significance of Holy Communion, even when received 
by the sick at home or at times other than during Mass. To re- 
ceive Holy Communion is the fitting way to participate in the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Did we but realize what the Mass is and its 
central position in the scheme of redemption and sanctification— 
indeed, in the whole purpose of creation and the Incarnation of 
God the Son—we should be most reluctant to entertain any thoughts 
which would induce us to refrain from taking a full share in the 
Eucharistic joy and jubilation. 


THe APPEAL OF Our Lorp’s EARNESTNESS 


This Mystery of Faith may be high above our comprehension; 
but there is a thought which surely is easy to grasp, one made simple 
and insistent by Our Lord in this parable. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the parable is the earnestness of Jesus. He regards most 
an element of good will, a willingness to accept a privilege. This 
He seems to put in the forefront. What more forcibly, what more 
eloquently, can bring home to us His wish than the pressing ur- 
gency of the invitation as disclosed in this parable? Can we mis- 
take His unbounded generosity? Can we overlook the divine 
eagerness—or should we not rather say, the enthusiasm—of His 
burning love? “Go out quickly. . . . Go out into the streets 
and the lanes of the city.” There is no thought that the poor, the 
feeble, the blind, the lame, will dishonor by their presence this feast 


*The vernacular Anglo-Saxon translation of Hebrews, v. 1, “oblations offered 
by the high-priest,” is housel. 
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of rejoicing. Nay, on the contrary, such are the very ones se- 
lected to be the welcomed guests. All that is sick and weak in 
humanity is to be the object of the servants’ search. Unworthiness 
in this form is no bar, but only unwillingness. “The hungry He 
hath filled with good things; He hath sent away empty the rich,” 
is the thought in Our Lady’s inspired Magnificat. The proud, the 
self-sufficient, those who will acknowledge no neediness—such Our 
Lord cannot help, because they will not seek His aid. But God’s 
greatness is manifested most by His mercy and generosity to those 
who will accept. In this is He glorified. None are left uninvited, 
provided they have the will to come. This is the sufficient and 
adequate motive, the qualification that alone is necessary. For He 
has a purpose and a design we cannot fully understand. He wishes 
both that the Feast be filled, and that all should share in the joy 
of the event. We find even more than a genuine and generous 
invitation. “Go out quickly” hither and thither to every place to 
call in all who will come. This cannot be misunderstood, and yet 
Our Lord would in the parable emphasize it still more. “Go out 


again,” says the Host; “go into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel them to come in.”” What earnestness could exceed this! 


READY ACCEPTANCE WITHOUT MISGIVING 


What, then, my brethren, shall be our own attitude when invited 
to the Sacred Banquet? It is quite true that there is an important 
sequel in the parable as narrated by St. Matthew, or spoken by Our 
Lord on another occasion. One of the guests, we do not forget, 
came in “not having on a wedding garment.”” According to the 
Eastern custom he could have received one upon his entrance for 
the mere asking. Grossly careless, at least, in not conforming to 
what custom demanded, he dishonored his host and merited re- 
proach and condemnation. Holy Communion is a Sacrament of 
the Living; it were sacrilegious to receive it save in a state of sancti- 
fying grace. But if we are free from mortal sin and have a right 
intention, a purpose to please Our Lord and share His bounty, we 
show by the fact of our willing acceptance a true reverence to Him, 
the greater reverence by doing that which He earnestly desires. 

Shall we be reasonable to stand hesitating as we reflect upon our 
many weaknesses, our bad habits, our frequent relapses, our cold- 
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ness? Let us strive so to live as to be pleasing guests; but to re- 
gard the feeble limbs, the blindness of our human nature, the torn 
garments in which we are clad, the poverty of our endowments, is 
not the way to honor Him who invites. Would the shepherds at 
Bethlehem have declined to hold in their arms the Divine Babe, had 
the Holy Mother vouchsafed this privilege to them? Declined on 
the plea of their rough and soiled hands, refused because of any 
self-reflection? Sharing now Heaven’s secret, they were too full 
of the glad tidings of great joy to turn any regard upon themselves. 
The simplicity of faith saw the new-born King, and rejoiced in its 
privilege. 
Our Lorp’s DEsIrE 


It is Our Lord’s desire that He be received, not in our arms, but 
hidden under the form of food, to remind us that He is the Bread 
of Life. During our earthly pilgrimage the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar is the antidote preserving from great sins, the medicine 
curing lesser faults and failings, the bread giving health and mak- 
ing glad the heart, the meat of the strong, the nourishment of the 
True Vine giving life and freshness and fruit to the branches. 
But it is more than this. It is a participation in the Mystery of 
Faith. We are members of the Mystical Body of Christ. It is 
itself a foretaste of Heaven, and thus a pledge of Life Eternal here- 
after. “Blessed are they that are called to the Marriage Feast of 
the Lamb.” Of this mystery we human beings may be very ig- 
norant; the holiest cannot comprehend. But the eagerness of Our 
Lord made known by this parable should for ever dismiss those 
vain misgivings that come from the frailty of our human nature. 
Study His earnestness in inviting, and the human heart will catch 
some spark of that eager enthusiasm which He came to cast upon 
the earth and desires to find enkindled. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Mercy of God 
By R. J. Nasu, S.J. 


“And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, saying: This Man receiveth sin- 
ners and eateth with them” (Luke, xv. 2). 
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SYNOPSIS: I. Character of Scribes and Pharisees. 
II. Striking contrast in Christ's attitude towards sinners. 
III. Christ’s mercy as shown in the Gospels. 
IV. Christ’s mercy is the same today. 
V. The happiness of conversion. 


The Holy Scripture, my dear brethren, gives us a very clear in- 
sight into the character of these Pharisees and Scribes. In the 
eyes of the unlearned Jews, they were men worthy of the highest 
esteem, men noted for their unswerving fidelity to the Law and 
famed for their righteousness and learning. But before Him who 
“beholdeth the heart” they were lying hypocrites, “whited sepul- 
chres,” “‘a brood of vipers,’’ because they lacked the two outstand- 
ing virtues of the friends of Christ—love and humility. Their 
service of God was all external. They knew nothing of “the in- 
terior law of charity and love,” without which all their external 
observances were nothing better than empty formalities. They 
honored God with their lips indeed, but their hearts were far from 
Him. Yet, in their own eyes they were little short of perfect, and 
in their daily conduct they repeated the prayer of him who in the 


Temple thanked the Lord that he was not as the rest of men. From 
their lack of humility and love sprang an intolerance of all those 
whom they considered beneath them, a harshness towards the faults 
of others, and a stern insistence on due punishment being meted 
eut to any who chanced to fall. 


CONTRAST IN CuHRIST’s ATTITUDE 


What a striking contrast do we find when we turn to Jesus 
Christ, and consider His attitude to fallen sinners! “This Man re- 
ceiveth sinners!” cried out the haughty Pharisees, and they spoke 
truly. In that short sentence they summed up the whole of Christ’s 
mission; they struck the note which was ever dominant in His 
mind ; they revealed the desire which was ever aflame in His Sacred 
Heart—the desire to receive sinners, to draw them near to Him 
that they might hear Him and, hearing Him, might be converted 
and live. “This Man receiveth sinners!” Oh, brethren, sinners 
that we are, are we not filled with hope and confidence when we 
think of all these words imply? Are we sunk down in the depths 
of vice? Have we abandoned our religious duties? Are we so 
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mastered by our passions that it seems no longer possible for us 
to shake ourselves free from their tyranny? Brethren, let us not 
forget it: “This Man receiveth sinners.” This Man—Christ, “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God,” the only-begotten Son of 
the Most High—for us men and for our salvation, has descended 
from heaven, and now standing in the midst of us sinners, calls 
to us to leave the paths of sin and to turn to Him, that we may 
find rest for our souls. Who can speak of the wonders of God’s 
mercy? When we consider seriously, on the one hand, God’s infi- 
nite majesty, God’s beauty far surpassing all that human heart can 
conceive, God’s knowledge, transcending all human knowledge— 
and, on the other hand, when we consider our wretchedness, our 
natural tendency to all that is evil; when we begin to grow a little 
in knowledge of God and of self, our conclusion would, naturally 
speaking, be that God was too far raised above us for us to expect 
Him even to regard us. Brethren, here we touch on the mystery 
which is the keynote to the lives of the Saints. Not only does God 
deign to regard us, but He loves us, and with a love immeasurably 
greater than the love of all human friends. Not only does He 
love us, but when we in our folly reject His love, He pleads with 
us to return to Him, assuring us of His mercy and forgiveness. 
To us indeed it seems incredible that God should so long for sin- 
ners, but no attribute of His is more clearly illustrated on every 
page of Holy Scripture than His infinite mercy and His longing to 
“receive sinners.” 























Curist’s Mercy AS SHOWN IN THE GOSPELS 






“This Man receiveth sinners.” You have read, my brethren, 
the answer of Jesus to the charge. Does He deny the accusation? 
Far from it. He was accused of “receiving” sinners, but His an- 
swer to the Pharisees and Scribes shows that He does much more. 
“If a man have a hundred sheep,” He says, “and lose one of them, 
doth He not leave the ninety-nine and go and seek the lost one? 
Or, if a woman have ten groats and lose one of them, doth she not 
light a candle, and sweep the house and seek diligently until she 
find it?” These are the illustrations Our Divine Master uses to try 
to awaken in our hearts a realization of His intense longing to “re- 
ceive sinners.” How long will we remain obdurate in sin? Let 
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us not imagine that it is any mere theory Our Lord propounds in 
the parables of the lost sheep and the groat. His practice during 
His whole life on earth proves beyond the possibility of a doubt 
His burning desire to receive sinners and His readiness to go out 
to seek them. To Magdalen, prostrate at His feet, He said: “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee. . . . Go in peace.” To the woman 
taken in adultery He put the question: “Woman, hath no man 
condemned thee?’ And she said: “No, Lord.” And Jesus said: 
“Neither will I condemn thee. Go, and now sin no more.” You 
remember the sad question of Our Lord on the night on which He 
was betrayed, put to Judas in the garden. “Friend,” He said, 
“whereto art thou come?” It was as though He would say: “O, 
Judas, thou art still My friend. Even now, at this eleventh hour I 
will receive thee back, if only thou wilt repent. Reflect on what 
thou art about to do, Judas. Dost thou betray the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” Finally, to prove His longing to “receive sinners,” 
Jesus died the death of the Cross. And recall that one of His last 
acts on that Cross was to “receive a sinner.” “Amen, I say to thee,” 
He said to the repentant thief, “this day thou wilt be with Me in 
Paradise.’”’ We can thus multiply indefinitely examples of the readi- 
ness of Christ to “receive sinners.” 


Curist’s Mercy Is THE SAME TODAY 


My brethren, are we to suppose that Jesus Christ is less ready to 
receive sinners today? Are we to imagine that He who is always 
the self-same, “yesterday, today and forever,” has suddenly become 
unmindful of His mercy? No, brethren, let no such thought de- 
ceive you. Our Lord is still the same loving “Friend of sinners,” 
still the same merciful Father. He looks on your faults with the 
love of a father. He knows the power of your enemies. He knows 
the weakness of human nature. If only you will repent and come 
to Him with confidence, you too will experience His great mercy. 
You too will reap deep, lasting consolation from the realization that 
you have one Friend who, though all others may forsake you, will 
not abandon you. You may have shown yourselves unworthy of 
His friendship by your past infidelities, but to allow the past to be 
a hindrance to the future, would only be to cause fresh sorrow to 
the Heart of Christ. Rather let the past be a stimulus to you to 
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inflame your heart for the future, and to fire you with a holy en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Christ. Realize “how great is the mercy 
of God, and His forgiveness to those who turn to Him.” Let the 
fruit of your realization be an unbounded service for the future 
and a determined resolution to leave the “low-vaulted paths” of 
sin, and “to be converted to the Lord with all your heart, in fasting, 
in weeping, and in mourning.” 


THE HAPPINESS OF CONVERSION 


We have considered God’s mercy, my brethren, in seeking out 
and receiving back the sinner. And what shall we say of the hap- 
piness of the soul, even in this life, who has been converted from a 
life of sin, and now clings to God in spite of every temptation to 
relax? Look once more at the parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Groat. When the shepherd has found his sheep, coming home he 
calls his friends, saying: “Rejoice with me, because I have found 
my sheep which was lost.” Similarly, the woman, having found 
her groat, calls together her friends and neighbors, and they all 
rejoice because she has discovered the groat which was lost. “So 
I say to you,” concludes Our Saviour, “there shall be joy before 
the angels of God upon one sinner doing penance.”’ O repentant 
sinner, lift up your eyes to heaven. What will stimulate you to 
constancy and perseverance, if that sight will not which there meets 
your gaze? Behold the God of Love, the Good Shepherd. He is 
watching your efforts to keep faithful. They rejoice His Heart, 
and, to speak in human language, He cannot contain His happiness. 
It is the tendency of love to communicate its joys. Thus Jesus 
calls His “friends and neighbors” to share His joy. Mary looks 
on the repentant sinner with a look of gladness. The Angels and 
Saints rejoice that a son of God “was dead and is come to life again, 
was. lost and is found.” 


> 








Bonk Reviews 


PSYCHOLOGY EMPIRICAL AND RATIONAL 


Psychology at present is, and for some time to come will be, the 
battleground for conflicting theories that bear on the most vital issues 
concerning human nature and human life. In spite of its abstruseness 
it has become a very popular science, studied partly for its own inherent 
interest and partly for the sake of the practical suggestions it offers 
for self-improvement and heightened efficiency. This in itself would 
be very excellent were it not for the deplorable fact that the vulgari- 
zations of psychology that get into the hands of the general public 
contain so many inaccuracies and frequently downright errors of the 
worst type. In the name of psychology a gross materialistic conception 
of man is being disseminated in our days. Lamenting things does not 
help much. Fire must be combated by fire. To the false psychology 
of the day we must oppose the true interpretation of mental phenomena 
and human nature. In the province of philosophical psychology (which 
after all is by far the more important) we have never been laggard; 
in the domain of empirical psychological investigation we have fallen 
considerably behind but are beginning to catch up with the progress 
of modern research. 

Professor Johann Lindworsky, S.J., has done some fine work in 
experimental psychology. He is devoting himself especially to the 
study of will psychology, to which he has made some noteworthy 
contributions. Wisely he does not confine himself to professional 
circles, but offers the results of his research also to a more general 
public. The outcome of this desire to popularize the fruits of his 
study is an excellent book on the education of the will.t In this splendid 
little volume the author explodes a number of false ideas concerning 
will activity, for we must admit that in this matter we have been 
perpetuating some very inadequate notions and possibly some 
entirely false views. Will psychology calls for a thorough revi- 
sion. Such a revision Dr. Lindworsky is giving us. The new will 
psychology will have its strong reverberations in the realm of education. 
Character formation and will culture were largely conducted in a blind 
and haphazard manner; now we have the light of science to guide 
us in this supremely important work. More clearly than before we 
now realize that the will must be reached through values and motives, 
and that will power consists in the acquisition of the right habits that 
shall reinforce the will choices that have been made. Why are will 


1The Training of the Will. By Johann comowentte, SJ. Translated by Arpad 


Steiner & Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Introduction by 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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collapses so frequent in life? This question has always puzzled the 
educator and filled him with dismay. We have gained insight into 
this mystery by the painstaking research of the will psychologist. The 
core of the mystery is that the will was left without the necessary 
‘ resources on which it might fall back when the critical moments came. 
Modern education, if it utilizes the fruits of recent will research, 
will be able to prevent many of these collapses by the proper training 
of the will and the mobilization of the forces on which the will under 
all circumstances must rely. Herein lies the value of the author’s 
book. It opens up to the educator new ways of will training that 
will prove much more effective than those which so long have been 
in vogue. Somehow we had come to hold wrong views about the will. 
We looked upon it as a creative force. But the will cannot generate 
energy; it can only use the energies that have been stored up in our 
mental system. The will, as the author pointedly remarks, must be 
regarded as a switchman. This well-established fact will impart a 
new orientation to our educational efforts and put them on the right 
track. From this it appears that Dr. Lindworsky’s volume is indis- 
pensable to the modern educator who is anxious to equip men for the 
great business of right living. It will also be a boon for the man who is 
engaged on the never finished task of self-education and who wishes 
to make best use of that powerful lever called the will. The 
translation is well done and bespeaks great familiarity with psycholog- 
ical terminology. The introduction of Dr. Fitzpatrick, which points 
out the high spots of the volume, is very illuminating and especially 
valuable to the tyro. 

Immortality is the cornerstone of morality. If there is no personal 
survival, morality loses its tremendous significance and is reduced to 
a question of mere social expediency and individual taste. We hold 
that the problem of immortality belongs to the jurisdiction of psy- 
chology, and that it can be proved by strictly logical argument, though 
most of the modern philosophers regard it at best as a matter of pure 
belief. Of course, very little can be added to the traditional argument, 
but this argument can be restated in a more modern way and rein- 
terpreted for our present generation. Such reinterpretation is by no 
means a work of supererogation; the changed mentality of our days 
makes it an imperative necessity. Truths of this calibre must again 
and again be brought home to the consciousness of men and set before 
them with irresistible logical force. Father Theodore Mainage, O.P., 
therefore, has done well to reforge and retemper the old arguments 
*for human immortality.2 He does not merely repeat the well-known 


*Immortality. Essays on the Problem of Life after Death. By the Rev. 
Theodore Mainage, O.P. Translated from the French Edition by the Rev. J. M. 
Lelen (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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proofs, but gives to them a decidedly modern twist. He reshapes and 
refurbishes them in such a manner that they look surprisingly new. 
It may be said that he speaks the language of our times, and that 
consequently his exposition of the subject will carry with it a timely 
appeal. The treatise considers all angles of the problem, not even 
ignoring the testimony of metapsychics, dubious as this may appear 
to many. In fairness to the author, however, we must add that he 
assumes a very critical and cautious attitude towards spiritistic phe- 
nomena. With rare dialectical skill he marshals the evidence for life 
after death, and builds up a compelling argument that will convince 
all who are not utterly blinded by prejudice. The diction, as befits 
the lofty theme, is of an elevated character and not rarely soars to the 
heights of genuine poetry. To translate a work where thought and 
style are so intimately wedded is no easy task; yet, to speak in other 
than words of high commendation of the translation would be unjust. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


Why is anything worth anything? This question, persistent through- 
out life, has become one of the central concerns of modern speculation. 
A generation ago the school of Windelband concentrated upon the 
problem, and today virtually every thinker busies himself with it in 


a measure. Father Ward’s new book* endeavors to provide both a 
critical examination of current theories of value and a constructive 
doctrine based upon Scholastic tradition. He finds that “the term value 
has quickly degenerated and become as vague as any in the language”; 
that concentration upon this term is sometimes a way of avoiding 
metaphysics for psychology; and that although “value, as we experi- 
mentally know it, points to God,” there are many individualistic con- 
ceptions of God. In the second part of his book, Father Ward is 
the resolute exponent of Thomistic theism; and if there might con- 
ceivably be disagreement with him regarding the interpretation of 
passages from the Angelic Doctor, it will be universally admitted that 
he has cited his texts with clearness, appositeness and learning. The 
underlying tendency of the volume is to set the firm fullness of 
Scholastic teaching against the hesitant and groping declarations of 
the moderns. Our author is, however, an expositor rather than a 
polemist. 

The book is, frankly, a doctor’s dissertation and bristles with notes 
and references. It is, nevertheless, the work of a man essentially 
literary, and the effort of style to cope with the difficulties of technical 
language is interesting as well as commendable. Of course, the liter- 


*Philosophy of Value. By Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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ature sometimes get in the way of the philosophy. A phrase, it can 
be advanced fairly against Father Ward, is not always the equivalent 
of a thought. But on the whole this treatise is so fine in spirit and 
expression, so thoughtful and so broad in conception that I regard 
it as among the best—if not, indeed, the very best—publication by a 
young Catholic philosopher to have made its appearance in recent 
years. As an endeavor to take part in the discussion between Catholic 
and modern secular thought which simply must take place before 
agreement is to be thought of, Father Ward’s book deserves whatever 
compliment you choose. 

One hopes that interest in writing of this kind will increase among 
the clergy and the educated laity. Meanwhile I shall venture a few 
critical remarks, not to be captious but in the hope of rendering some 
slight service. It seems to me that Father Ward’s bibliography, impos- 
ing though it is, shows weakness precisely where one would have 
expected it to be strong—in the enumeration of modern Catholic 
writings. Only one aspect of the French literature is dealt with, the 
rest (from Maine de Biran to P. Mareschal) being left completely 
out of the picture. And if we are invited to consider Pringle-Pattison’s 
essay on the Idea of God, why is there no mention of von Hiigel’s 
address on the same topic, obviously one of the finest things in modern 
English Catholic expression? The German field seems to me similarly 
restricted, and I seem to find, incidentally, that Father Ward seems to 
have no conception of the advantages which have accrued to Cath- 
olicism precisely through Nietzsche. On the other hand, it is hard 
to agree completely with his critique of Perry and Santayana. Per- 
haps one explains these deficiencies by saying that Father Ward’s heart 
was really with St. Thomas. After all, such company will do it no 
harm. If loyally continued, it should eventually make him one of our 
most distinguished thinkers and writers. 

GeorGE N. SHUSTER. 


CONVERSATIONAL PREACHING 


Preachers will find a new confirmation of the desirability of the 
colloquial style of the pulpit in a volume’ written by a distinguished 
lawyer and publicist. In the seventh chapter he notes that in deliber- 
ative bodies, and even in court, discussions which are colloquial in 
tone are more helpful than pretentious utterances, and adds: “If there 
were more conversational vivacity and directness in pulpit oratory, 
the falling off in church attendance might be checked,” because “there 
is an art less pretentious than formal oratory which is kindred to it 
in the common aims of persuading, refuting, interesting, and even 


1Kindred Arts; Conversation and Public Speaking. By Henry W. Taft (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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exalting and thrilling. And it is by applying the art of private con- 
versation to public presentation that these purposes are achieved,” 
Heavy diction and transcendental flights of oratory, intolerable in the 
parlor, are equally so in the pulpit, as he illustrates in an anecdote 
(page 173). The author brings “length of years” and a wisdom 
matured alike in experience and in scholarship to the composition of 
a delightful, informing and stimulating volume. 

Our published sermon-books are ordinarily well-adapted to the con- 
versational style of preaching—a style which demands not only sim- 
plicity in diction and in argument, but as well naturalness in delivery, 
So far as the composition is concerned, two such works are to be 
noticed here. One of these is peculiarly adapted to Holy Week or 
Lent—a volume on the Passion of our Saviour.? It consists of a 
selection from the sermons of Bishop von Keppler translated into 
English. One section is devoted to Christ’s Seven Words from the 
Cross (pp. 139-213). In addition to these seven well-developed ser- 
monettes there are fourteen sermons, whose appropriate and attrac- 
tive titles are justified by the discriminating treatments accorded them. 
It would be foolish at this late day to utter eulogies on the learning, 
zeal, and homiletic powers of Bishop von Keppler. But a sincere 
word of appreciation is due to the compiler and translator both for 
his selection of sermons and for his idiomatic and very readable render- 
ing into English. But a reader will perhaps especially notice the con- 
versational manner of the treatments—the simplicity and directness of 
the diction, the frequent intermingling of questions with statements, 
the colloquial “you” and “your,” and the familiar (not the editorial) 
“we” binding preacher and people into a community of thought, feel- 
ing, outlook, purpose and hope. 

A similar colloquial style marks the two volumes of Canon Turcan 
on the Christian Festivals,* a work complementary to his course on the 
Sundays issued last year. The author asks preachers not to use any 
Instruction (as he styles his discourses) without having read it two 
or three days in advance in order to see what things in it can be 
profitably used, and what can be better omitted, so that the instruction 
will help the peculiar needs of the people in the parish; and since 
eloquence must come from the heart, he advises meditation on the 
mystery to be treated several days before preaching on it and—what 
he calls a capital point—earnest prayer to the Holy Spirit that the 
sermon may be fruitful to the people. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


*The Passion. A Sheaf of Sermons Selected from the Writings of Rt. Rev. 
Paul V. Keppler, late Bishop of Rottenburg. Adapted from the German by Aug. 
F. Brockland (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

8Les Fétes Chrétiennes. Par M. le Chanoine R. Turcan, Ancien Supérieur du 
Grand Séminaire de Seez. Tome I: Les Fétes en lV’honneur de Dieu et de 
Jésus-Christ. Deuxiéme Edition. Tome II: Les Fétes de la Trés Sainte Viérge 
et des Saints. Deuxiéme Edition (Pierre Téqui, Paris). 








